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When the substance of this paper, and of one which is to follow it, 
was presented to a company of college teachers, I called it (stealing 
at once from Tennyson and Horace Walpole) “‘Confessions of a 
Second-Rate Sensitive Professor, or, Historic Doubts concerning the 
Character of College English.”” And, though the present form of 
the discussion is not autobiographical in the fashion which seemed 
appropriate for personal talk, it must be understood to be based on 
various doubts and qualms which have risen increasingly in my 
mind during some fifteen years’ teaching of undergraduates. 

Most of my suspicions have to do with matters characteristic of 
the remarkable development of English as a separate study, dis- 
tinct from other academic subjects and administered in a separate 
department. These may be summed up in two words: the 
elaboration and the isolation of ‘‘English.”” The term now covers 
an extraordinary number of things: the history of the language, 
of English literature, of American literature, composition in various 
forms, and—very commonly—public speaking, interpretive reading, 
and journalism. No one who offers to teach English knows what 
he will be asked to teach; no one who is told to accumulate a 
certain number of ‘‘hours”’ or ‘‘credits” in English knows what they 
will include. In the meantime the other literary departments go 
on developing their courses, though not quite so rapidly; and the 
undergraduate who wishes to “‘specialize”’ 
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German, French, or English has enough work assigned him in his 
chosen department to fill all the time which his college rules will 
allow to one subject. If this subject be a foreign literature, he 
will probably be required, like all other students, to take some 
English courses; if it be English he is not so fortunate—he may 
miss his Latin, French, or German, perhaps all three. 

Now the danger of making English one’s ‘“‘major”’ is one which 
few teachers of the subject can have failed to realize. In the 
first place, as we have seen, the term is so vague that no educational 
unity isassured. Where a certain number of units must accumulate 
in the principal field of study, if these are made up of a course in 
English literature, one in American literature, one in narrative 
composition, one in the history of the language, and one in elocution 
(and such combinations are by no means unknown to experience), 
it is obvious that the fulfilment of the given number of units in 
“English” wholly lacks the significance which attaches to those 
in other departments. Even sociology means something, by com- 
parison. In the second place, unless English philology is meant 
by “‘English’’—as is practically never the case with undergraduates 
—the subject lacks a certain quality of resistance which is found 
in the pursuit of a foreign language, mathematics, or the more 
exact natural sciences. What teacher of English, if himself 
really educated, has not envied, now and then, his colleagues 
engaged in these other fields, because they have always to deal 
with a body of knowledge of a substantial and continuous char- 
acter, such as offers this wholesome resistance to the student’s 
mind ? 

Another difficulty affects not only the student disposed to 
“specialize”’ in English, but also the one pursuing it as an incidental 
subject. This general student we may perhaps assume is obtaining 
his real intellectual exercise from some severer discipline, and 
comes to the English department only for that gentler element 
of literary culture which is still vaguely supposed to be the property 
of an educated man. What does he find? In the first place, he 
finds that the department of English professes little or no knowl- 
edge of literature outside that of England and America. He is 
advised to register in an outline or ‘‘survey” course in English 
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literature, described as proceeding from Beowulf to Kipling, or 
perhaps only from Chaucer to Stevenson. This finished, he very 
possibly takes no other literary courses, or, it may be, elects one 
in American authors, and another in Shakespeare or Victorian 
poets. When he is graduated he may feel that he has some 
acquaintance with the writers of his own race, but it is quite likely 
that of Homer and Sophocles, Vergil and Dante, Racine, Goethe, 
Balzac, and Tolstoi he knows no more than when he entered college 
—that is, no more than is implied by the traditional culture of his 
family or neighborhood. In case he had made a good start in one 
or two foreign languages in the high school, he may have developed 
a good reading knowledge of them, and been introduced to the 
literature they represent through certain advanced courses offered by 
the appropriate departments. But we all know that students of 
whom this is true are very few, and are not increasing in number. 
There was a time, again, when the student’s more general acquaint- 
ance with important books was furthered largely by voluntary 
private reading and discussions in college societies; but it seems now 
to be the universal judgment that our undergraduates lack either 
time, or inclination, or both, to read anything not prescribed for a 
particular course of study, and that the old-time “‘literary”’ societies 
are devoting themselves, for the most part, either to debating cur- 
rent politics or the cultivation of the short story. 

In certain colleges and universities some provision has been made 
for just the want I have been discussing. One experiment is to 
establish a new department, called “‘comparative literature,”’ 
which attempts to reunite some of the dispersed rays of light which 
the prismatic system of departments has isolated for the sake of the 
advancement of learning. No one can doubt, I think, the encour- 
aging significance of this undertaking; it has thus far, however, 
appeared chiefly in two extreme forms, one of them being character- 
ized by a group of courses of very advanced nature, not to be 
undertaken by the ordinary undergraduate, the other by danger- 
ously inclusive and popular courses, suggestive of women’s clubs 
rather than of academic discipline, on World-Masterpieces and 
similar themes. In other cases the department of classics offers 
courses on Greek epic and tragedy in translation, and the Romance 
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department on Dante in English; and by this means real needs are 
well supplied. But in the majority of colleges, I believe, the duty 
of introducing the student to general literature, as distinguished 
from English literature, resides in the department of English if 
anywhere, and this department, for very natural reasons, hesitates 
to take it up. This hesitation, I think, we shall have to overcome. 
And I shall add that, even in the institutions where there is offered 
by other literary departments a fair number of courses open to the 
general student, which he might, with unlimited time at his dis- 
posal, make use of, the department of English may well consider 
how far it ought to invite him into courses in Restoration literature, 
American poetry, the modern novel, and the like (not to mention 
the Short Story from the Book of Ruth to O. Henry, and Oratory 
from Empedocles to Bryan), when he must choose between such 
electives as these and the study of Homer, Goethe, and Dante. 
By way of doubts and queries I believe I have come to approach 
something in the way of constructive suggestion. But before pro- 
ceeding more definitely to that end, let me pause to ask on what 
grounds special courses in literature may claim a place in college 
curricula, equal in dignity and in educational value with older and 
more “‘solid”’ subjects. Some would view them, so to say, as extra- 
curricular—not so much a part of academic studies as an incidental 
and desirable contribution to personality, like the advice given to 
young lady students by the Dean of Women. And perhaps all of 
us talk, at times, as if our main function were to develop and increase 
the love of good literature. But I take it that this is true only in 
the sense that it is the function of every teacher to be a builder 
of character, and the function of every post-office clerk to promote 
patriotism. In other words, it may be quite true that the by- 
product is in the end more important than the product, but that 
is no reason for confusing them. We do not choose texts in Eng- 
lish because they awaken the affections, nor give good marks 
because evidence of affection has been displayed. For myself, I 
tell my students that it is no official concern of mine whether 
they like what I ask them to read or not, and that they have no 
reason to feel either guilty or triumphant if they do not like it." 


* Personally—perhaps I ought to add in self-defense—I am by no means indifferent 
here. 
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The fact is we have lost some ground, since English became an 
important subject, through the spread of the notion that we are 
primarily professors of appreciation, and that university credit is 
attached to the reading and liking of a good novel or play. 

What, then, are the reasonable bases of college credit in litera- 
ture? In the first place, there is the philological basis—linguistic 
and textual matters, calling for definite and vigorous intellectual 
activity. For undergraduates this is largely excluded, though there 
are admirable opportunities even here (a good course in Chaucer, 
for instance). In the second place, there is the historical basis: 
literature is a record of racial evolution, wrapped up with the other 
social and anthropological aspects of particular ages and groups. 
In the third place, there is the critical or philosophical basis: litera- 
ture is an art whose forms have permanent value and significance, 
like those of other arts, which the human intelligence seeks to under- 
stand, compare, and value. These aspects are a proper part of 
collegiate study, like other historical, social, and philosophical 
studies, and to the advanced or specializing student can and should 
be made clear. By the merely general student they may perhaps 
better be apprehended unconsciously. 

This brings us, I think, to one natural method of meeting the 
evils we have seen to be involved in treating English as a subject- 
by-itself. According as the interests of teacher or student, or the 
significant elements of a division of literature, are primarily his- 
torical or philosophical, social or critical, the study may be thor- 
oughly correlated with either one group of subjects or the other. 
The pursuit of Elizabethan literature may then involve either the 
study of English and Italian history in the sixteenth century, or 
the study of the theory of tragedy, in which Aristotle and Hegel 
come to interpret Shakespeare. I am, of course, not implying 
that all this is not done at present, nor am I urging that English 
courses should be rearranged in mutually exclusive groups, accord- 
ing to such a division as I have suggested. My purpose is rather to 
urge that we do more to emphasize—consciously and explicitly— 
the relations of English studies with other studies, for the sake of 
developing their robustness. The aim will be to make it impossible 
that any student shall suppose he has mastered the subject-matter 
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of a literary course merely by virtue of reading an approved list 
of books, giving evidence that he remembers something of their 
contents, and writing some observations on the nature of their 
authors’ personality or the peculiarities of their style. Suppose 
it be Ruskin (whom I choose because I have never taught him, 
and shall therefore not be tempted into recommending some habit 
of my own). It is not, I take it, a solid basis for college credit 
to read three or four of his books, to learn that he lived in the Lake 
country, loved unhappily, lectured to working-men, and became 
insane, and to write a paper on his powers of description. No 
harm in all this; but it does not stand for the sort of muscle-making 
exertion that will lead the English student to stand up, self-respect- 
ing, by the side of his fellow who is digging into Greek or logic. If 
it were a graduate course, we know what would happen: there would 
be sources to hunt for passages where Herr Gucker had accused 
Ruskin of unoriginality, or a variorum text to make, or final 
clauses to scan as a proof of contributions to prose rhythm. What 
may correspond with this, for the undergraduate? Social and 
economic facts of Victorian England; aesthetic philosophy, where 
Ruskin and other thinkers agree or clash; art history of Middle 
Ages or Renaissance—whatever will be compatible with purely 
literary appreciation, and at the same time show the undergraduate 
that he must grapple with subjects of thought. More than this, 
that to grapple with them soundly he must cross the boundaries 
of the department of English and the corresponding water-tight 
partitions which he is prone to set up in his mind. Iam afraid that 
this sort of breaking over the boundaries was better done, on the 
whole, in the days before we Professors of English existed—when 
the college students got their academic instruction in English from 
the catholic personality of the old-time professor of Greek, or 
philosophy, or Christian Evidences, or Allerleiwissenschaft. (How 
he could quote, that old professor! I wish I knew my Pope or 
Milton as well as he.) 

The real student of English will discover not only that he must 
explore other subjects than literature, in order to know his literature, 
but that he must explore other literatures than English in order 
to know his English. Now, someone observes, you are surely for- 
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getting the difference between a graduate student and an under- 
graduate. I answer, I am thinking solely of the undergraduate, 
and not even of the undergraduate who proposes to be a scholar, 
but of the general student. I am not thinking of literary studies 
designed to produce either authors or teachers of literature, but 
of those which will accomplish general culture and develop mental 
qualities analogous to those trained by—manual training, not to 
speak of loftier matters. Did you ever ask a student of wood- 
working whether he might not secure better results with pine wood, 
or with ten-penny nails, and get the reply: “No, we haven’t had 
ten-penny nails”? If not, have you ever asked a student of 
English to distinguish Marlowe’s Mephistopheles from Goethe’s, 
and been told: ‘I haven’t had German’’? The point is, of 
course, that the qualities of which I have been speaking (not 
to mention general intelligence) cannot be obtained through the 
study of English literature by itself—Bacon or Lamb without 
Montaigne, Shakespeare without Sophocles or Racine, Milton 
without Homer or Dante. 

What can we doabout it? In the first place, insist, as God gives 
us breath and opportunity, on the previous and the continued 
study of an ancient and a modern foreign language, on the part of 
whoever proposes to become a serious student of college English, 
and so seek to dissipate the notion that this subject is particularly 
appropriate for emphasis by those who had little or no language 
study in the schools. ‘Three units of Latin must be presented if 
the student wishes to pursue that subject in the university’’—so 
read a good many catalogues. Why not also, “‘or if he wishes to 
pursue English in the university”? This is to stretch a point," 
perhaps, but there is no such stretching involved in the insistence 
on a reading knowledge of another tongue, or on the serious effort 
to obtain it, as the indispensable accompaniment of English studies 
of really collegiate grade. Even if the reading knowledge be 
never attained, the increasing acquaintance with the nature of 

t But that the suggestion is not without basis in reason, let the curious reader 
see proved in an article on “English and the Latin Question,’ by Professor S. P. 
Sherman, in School and Home Education for April, 1912, and further in one on 


“Ancient and Modern Letters,” by Professor Lane Cooper, in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly for July, 1912. 
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speech, of the Jogos, will do much to add quality to any study con- 
cerned with speech. 

But this of course does not solve our problem; for at best the 
student of average powers will lack the knowledge of three or four 
languages in which books of prime importance have been written. 
Here the department of English, as has been suggested earlier, must 
assume some responsibility. I think we may as well be more frank 
about it than we have commonly been, and admit that, if the stu- 
dent is ever to get the literature he needs, it must be through the 
medium of translation. The academic world is afraid of this, 
because of the compromise with ignorance which it implies, and the 
suggestion of dilettante methods. No doubt there are real dangers; 
but they are to be risked as one will risk traveling with a guide 
in a land where one is ignorant of the language. Certainly, after 
what has been said of the need of a certain substantial quality of 
resistance in literary studies, I shall not be suspected of hospitality 
to “soft snaps” in the curriculum. It is the very circumstance 
that such courses in translation have been viewed as extraordinary 
—pleasant incidental opportunities for culture—that they have 
tended to a degradation consistent with their supposed aims. 
Once admit translated literature as a normal and solid portion of 
the study of a particular period, literary form, or body of thought, 
and it will be perceived that there is no less substantial opportunity 
for collegiate work here than in the study of corresponding works 
originally written in English. This I know, for I have tried it. 

Whether the student’s acquaintance with general literature is 
being pursued through a knowledge of foreign languages or through 
translation, the several departments concerned with literature can 
co-operate to give him what he needs, more intelligently than they 
commonly do. Here the departmental system is again open to 
suspicion. Based on differences of training determined for the 
teaching of particular languages, it fortifies the unnatural divisions 
between literatures. If a professor of Greek is an authority on 
tragedy, or a professor of German on poetics, or a professor of 
French on criticism, why should this special knowledge be availed of 
only by those pursuing courses intended distinctively for students 
versed in Greek, in French, or in German? and why should the 
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English department duplicate their offerings, perhaps without their 
ability? A little study of this problem will reveal many opportuni- 
ties for co-operation. By offering courses in a foreign literature 
in the interest of those not knowing its language (like some that 
I know, on Homer, Dante, and Ibsen), by organizing composite 
courses conducted co-operatively, and certainly by agreeing upon 
the advice to be given literary students as to courses suited for con- 
current study, the various literary departments can do far more 
for their common subject than by independent action. One result 
would be a considerable reduction in the number of undergraduate 
courses offered, again to the advantage of all concerned. Some- 
times I think that, if administration could only be let go to the dogs 
that education might come in, there should be but a single depart- 
ment of Literature in a college or university, containing specialists 
in the several fields where subdivision is necessary (just as we have 
specialists representing widely different training in single depart- 
ments now), but working with “‘hearts that beat as one”’ for the 
common interests of literary study." 

At this point I imagine someone saying that the kind of non- 
specialized teaching which I have been proposing—combining 
English now with history or economics, now with philosophy, now 
with Greek or Italian studies—is impossible for any single professor 
(perhaps even for any single department) to undertake to master, 
unless scholarly standards are seriously relaxed. So far as this 
involves the question of the proper training for a teacher of 
English literature, it will be considered in a subsequent paper. 
But at present I shall make three answers. In the first place, it is 
quite possible that we need to reconsider not only our departmental 
system but the definition of individual professorships. Why 
always a Professor of English Language and Literature and one of 
Romance Languages and Literatures? Why not a Professor of 
Renaissance Literature, or of the Literature of the Romantic Move- 
ment? Why not chairs of drama, of fiction, and of criticism, 
unlimited by national or linguistic boundaries? The training neces- 
sary for such chairs as these would be no more complex or difficult 


* Better, at any rate, than the purely departmental system is that in use at 
Harvard and elsewhere, providing for federated “divisions” of Modern Languages, etc. 
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than that for a professorship of English from Beowulf to Kipling— 
rhetoric and elocution thrown in.’ In the second place, we must 
repeatedly remind ourselves of the difference between the needs 
of the special or advanced student and those of the average under- 
graduate. No man is competent to teach the latter unless he is 
willing to guide his flock into many fields which he has not explored 
exhaustively. The college student has need to pick up a bit of 
philosophy from his teacher of grammar, and of style from his 
teacher of history, though each of them would “hasten to take the 
poor debtor’s oath,”’ as Mr. Crothers puts it, disclaiming any real 
knowledge outside his own shop. 

In the third place (this demands a separate paragraph), even 
admitting what has just been said, it is true that there remains a 
demand for the more effective linking together of the different 
studies pursued by the undergraduate. Members of a faculty of 
specialists soon reach the limits of their powers in this direction, 
if only for lack of time. Now the English universities, which for 
centuries have devoted themselves to the special problems of 
collegiate instruction, have developed an instrument for such cor- 
relation in the tutorial system. Stripped of its local features— 
social and administrative details—the essence of this system, I take 
it, is that each student has a guide who, from his standpoint, is not 
so much a specialist as a kind of common denominator for two or 
three subjects. This furnishes an opportunity, if the student is 
reading philosophy, French history, and eighteenth-century litera- 
ture, to force him to bring together his ideas respecting these 
different subjects, instead of holding them in the water-tight com- 
partments which he is tempted to create when not only his lectures, 
but his recitations, examinations, and ‘“‘credits”’ in the three sub- 
jects are distinct from first to last. With only vague ideas, as yet, 

! That this suggestion is not so daring as it may seem will be clear on reflection. 
Natural development has already tended, to some extent, to break down the depart- 
mental boundaries very much in the manner proposed. Thus the two leading Ameri- 
can universities now have professorships of the Drama, without specific modification. 
In other cases the title does not yet fit the facts: a certain Professor of Comparative 
Literature is really a professor of Renaissance literature, and another with the same 


title is really professor of mediaeval literature in the vernacular, while a well-known 
Professor of French might with more propriety be entitled Professor of Criticism. 
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regarding detailed methods suited to American conditions, I 
already feel fairly certain that the day approaches when we shall 
look back with perplexed incredulity to the records of a time when 
it was possible to earn a college degree simply by completing a 
prescribed number of individual “‘courses,” and passing a separate 
examination on each one of them.’ 

It is no part of the present purpose to discuss a general tutorial 
system, concerning which, as I have said, I have no positive apin- 
ions. But I am confident that I should like to see some develop- 
ment of tutorial instruction for students of literature, whether 
undertaken by men now on our teaching staffs, or by others trained 
up for the purpose. They should be men of broad cultivation, 
whose special interests might be in any division of philology or 
literature, or in history, philosophy, or fine arts, so long as they 
showed themselves capable of guiding and discussing the under- 
graduate’s reading in such a way as to flood his mind with larger 
concepts of knowledge than are likely to find admittance under 
the departmental system as at present administered. 

With more space allowed me, I might further explain why I 
think that some plan of this character would bear encouragingly 
upon the problem of composition teaching—not, to be sure, in its 
most pressing aspect, the cure of illiteracy and the attainment of 
mere decency of expression, but in the aspect which ought to be 
uppermost in collegiate instruction, the development of ability 
in writing as both a source and a medium for maturing ideas. A 
tutor such as I have described, charged with the midwifery of these 
ideas in the region where they are most closely dependent upon the 
form in which they find expression, might be expected to do con- 
siderably more for the student than an instructor who is believed 
(justly or not) to be wholly wrapped up in the contemplation of 
the topical paragraph and the differences between exposition and 
argument. 

* Decidedly significant, in this connection, is the recent action of the Harvard 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, permitting the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics to set a final examination for students “‘concentrating” in that division, 
and providing for the appointment of tutors with a view to proper preparation for such 


a test. See the article on “A General Examination for the A.B. Degree,” by Pro- 
fessor R. B. Merriman, in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1913. 
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In conclusion it may be well to recapitulate those suggestions 
which have been made with sufficient definiteness to be susceptible 
ofsummary. In this form, I need hardly say, my proposals assume 
an assured and dogmatic form which they are far from having in 
my own mind. But these are the things which I am disposed to 
think we should try to do for the undergraduate curriculum in 
literature: 

1. Emphasize, in all literature courses, the essential relations 
of literature with social history, philosophy, or aesthetics, so as 
to force reading and study in the related fields. 

2. Insist on the continuous study of one or two foreign lan- 
guages and literatures on the part of every student “‘specializing”’ 
in English—and, so far as possible, on the part of every English 
student. 

3. Freely use foreign literature in translation, where it is neces- 
sary for general culture or for the understanding of particular prob- 
lems involved in the study of English literature. 

4. Attempt larger co-operation between the several literary 
departments, cutting out courses which would be superfluous if 
there were but one department of literature, and offering others 
jointly. 

5. Reconsider, as circumstances permit, the definitions of de- 
partments and professorships, with a view to getting a more 
serviceable subdivision of the whole field of literary study. 

6. Attempt tutorial instruction which will aid students to 
correlate cognate subjects more effectively, and establish examina- 
tions which will test the powers of correlation so developed. 

7. Treat composition, for students emphasizing literary studies, 
not so much as an art by itself as an aid to the finding and nurturing 
of ideas in the appropriate fields. 
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THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS 


J. MILNOR DOREY 
High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


The following one-act adaptation of Sophocles’ Antigone, as pro- 
duced by the pupils of the Trenton high school, follows as closely as 
possible the spirit, if not the exact text and stage arrangements, of 
the original. An ordinary stage with scenery showing open country, 
and exits up stage R. and L., is all that is needed. Costumes of 
principals may be rented; the others can easily be made. 
The text, as published by Walter H. Baker & Co., Boston, Mass., 
and the libretto accompanying the music of Mendelssohn’s opera 
based on this play, published by Novello & Co., New York, have 
been freely condensed, rearranged, and rewritten. The orches- 
tration is published by Breitkoph & Hortel, New York. Directions 
for adapting the score will be furnished on application. The notes 
which follow the text may aid in reading the piano score and in 
interpreting the choruses, the lines, and the essentials of the action. 
The production entire should occupy about forty-five minutes. 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES 


Antigone. . . . . . . . . . Daughter of Oedipus 
ee +. a. hee eee eh *? Sister of Antigone 
Se 6% & @ &'s #& # King of Thebes 
Haemon . .... .. . . . . .  §on of Creon 
Tivesias . . . ww eheCteCtSCtSCtetSt*‘(sSCA Prophet 
Guard I 

Guard II 


Chorus Leader 
Chorus of Theban Maidens 
PLAce: The country about Thebes. 
TIME: About 440 B.C., a summer midday. 


(1) OVERTURE 
(2) Ant.: O my dear sister, Is there an evil 
By the wrath of Jove we have not felt already ? 
All that’s distressful hath been ours; and now 
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This dreadful edict from the tyrant comes 

To double our misfortunes. Hast thou heard 

What harsh commands he hath imposed on all ? 
Is.: Since that unhappy day, Antigone, 

When by each other’s hand our brothers fell, 

I’ve heard naught that could joy or grief bestow. 
Ant.: I thought thou wert a stranger to the tidings, 

And therefore called thee forth, that here alone 

I might impart them to thee. 


2 O! What are they? (Rises.) 
For something dreadful labors in thy breast. 
Ant.: Know, then, from Creon, our indulgent lord, 


Our hapless brothers met a different fate; 

To honor one, and one to infamy, 

He hath consigned; with funeral rites he graced 
The body of our dear Eteocles, 

While Polynices’ wretched carcass he, 
Unburied, unlamented, left exposed, 

A feast for hungry vultures on the plain. 

No pitying friend will dare to violate 

The tyrant’s harsh command, for public death 
Awaits the offender! Creon comes himself 
To tell us of it; such is our condition. 

This is the crisis, this the hour, Ismene, 

That must declare thee worthy of thy birth, 
Or show thee mean, base, and degenerate. 


ot What wouldst thou have me do? 
Defy his power? Condemn the laws? 

Ant.: To act with me, or not; consider, and resolve. 

Is.: What daring deed wouldst thou attempt? What is it? 
Speak! 

Ant.: To join and take the body, my Ismene. 

Is.: Ha! And wouldst thou dare to bury it, when thus we 
are forbidden ? 

Ant.: Ay, to bury him; he is my brother, and thine, too, 
Ismene! 


Hath not the king pronounced it death to all ? 
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He hath no right, no power to keep me from my own. 

Alas! Remember our unhappy father’s fate; 

Oppressed with shame and infamy, he died. 

What from our disobedience can we hope 

But misery and ruin? Poor, weak women, we! 

Therefore to this, and worse than this, my sister, we 
must submit. 

Act as thou wilt; I'll bury him myself; 

Let me perform but that, and death is welcome. 

Alas! I tremble for thee. 

Tremble for thyself, and not for me. 

O! do not tell thy purpose; 

I beg thee, do not! I shall ne’er betray thee. 

I’d have it known. I know my duty, 

And I'll pay it there where ’twill be best accepted. 
(Starts to go.) 

It cannot be; ’tis folly to attempt it. (Tries to detain 
her.) 

Go on, and I shall hate thee! Our dear brother, 

He, too, shall hate thee as his bitterest foe. 

Go. Leave me there to suffer for my rashness. 

Go. Do thy purpose though it be unwise. 

It proves the deep devotion of thy love. (Exeunt R.) 

(3) (Enter Creon L. and Chorus L.) 

Orb of Helios, thou whose light, over Thebes’s sev’ngated 
walls 

Never shone so intensely bright, all hail; eye of the 
golden day, hail. 

Sublimely thou soarest, o’er Dirce’s current thy beam 
thou pourest. 

Thy pow’r smote his bright silver shields, who left Argos 
in proud array. 

Back, with keen urging lash, thou didst his war dash, 
defeated, affrighted. 

At length, our empire, shook by civil broils 

The gods to peace and safety have restored. 

Tis my firm thought, and I have held it ever, 
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That he who rules, and doth not follow that 

Which wisdom counsels, must be the worst of men. 

So therefore have I sent my edict forth 

That they should bury him who nobly fought 

And died for Thebes—the good Eteocles. 

For Polynices, thirsting for a brother’s blood, 

I have decreed he lie unburied, his vile carcass to the 
birds a prey. 


Cho. Leader: 


Son of Menoeceus, thine is the power 
O’er all supreme, the living and the dead. 


Creon: Be careful, then, my orders are obeyed. 
I have appointed some to watch the body. 
Cho. Leader: 
What, then, remains for us ? 
Creon: To see that none, by your connivance, violate the law. 
(Enter Guard I R. Kneels, hands extended.) 
Guard I: O, King, it was not I, nor have I seen the man who did 
the deed. 
Creon: What, man? 
Guard I: The body of Polynices, some rash hand 
Hath buried, scattered o’er his corse the dust, 
And funeral rites performed. 
Creon: Whodared dothis? (Yo Chorus) 
Guard I: Tis yet unknown. 


No tomb was raised; light lay the scattered earth, 
Nor could we trace the steps of dog or beast. 

The guards accused each other, and all declared 
Their solemn oath they knew not of the deed. 

At length one guard proposed that all should be 
To thee discovered: and ’twas my lot 

To pour the news, unwilling, into ears 

Unwilling to receive it; for I know 

None ever loved the messenger of ill. 


Cho. Leader (to Creon): 





To me it seems as if the hand of heaven were in the deed. 
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Creon: Be silent, ere my rage pronounce thee fool. 
But well I know, the murmuring citizens 
Who would not bend beneath my yoke, by hire 
Corrupted, have dared the venturous deed. But mark 
(To Guard.) 
Almighty Jove, if to my eyes you do not bring 
The traitor, know, death itself shall not suffice 
To glut my vengeance. 


Guard I: My lord, I did not do it. 
Creon: Thou hast sold thy life for gain. 

Guard I; ’Tis cruel to suspect me. 

Creon: Thou talk’st it bravely; but remember all 


Unless you do produce him, you shall find 
The miseries which on ill-got wealth await. 
Guard I: Would he were found! That must we leave to fate. 
(Stands L.) 
(5) (Enter Antigone and Guard II R.) 
(6) Cho: Amazement! Do the powers of Olympus deceive my 


senses ? 
I know, yet fain would deny, that I now behold Antigone 
here, 


Miserable child of a wretched father, of Oedipus. Ah! 
what means this? 
Say, can it be that thou hast dared to infringe thus the 
Monarch’s 
Command; can it be that thou art the offender ? 
(7) Guard IT: 
: It is she, ’tis she who hath buried the corse. 
| Unaided, she inter’d it. 
Creon: Whom have we here? (Rises.) Doth Justice smile 
on us ? 
Guard IT: Oh, my Lord, bound by that duty which we owe to thee 
| And to our country, we bring here this virgin; 
| Whom, as she sprinkled o’er her brother’s dust 
The varied wreath, we seized. Henceforth we stand 
acquitted. 
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Creon: Art thou sure ’twas she? 
Guard II: These eyes beheld her. With careful hands 
From off the carcass we removed the scattered dust. 
Then to a hill retired; there watched at distance till the 
midday sun 
Scorched o’er our heads, when we beheld this virgin 
Issuing forth, and heard her cries distressful 
When upon her brother’s corse she cast her eyes; 
Loud shrieked, and cursed the hand that did the impious 
deed; 
Then sprinkled o’er the crumbled earth; and from a 
brazen urn 
Her due libations poured. We saw, and straight 
Pursued her; unappalled she seemed, and still, 
As we did question her, confessed it all. 
Creon (to Antigone): 
Speak, thou who bend’st to earth thy drooping head. 
Dost thou deny the fact ? 
Ant. (defiantly): 
Deny it? No. 
Creon (to Guard IIT): 
Retire, for thou art free. (Exit Guard II R.) 


(To Ant.) 
And now be brief and tell me, heard’st thou our decree ? 
( Sits.) 
Ant.: I did. ’Twas public; how could I avoid it ? 
Creon: And dar’st thou, then, to disobey the law ? 
Ant.: I dare. Believe me, King, ’tis happiness to die. 


Without remorse I shall embrace my fate. 

But to my brother had I left my rites 

Of sepulture unpaid, I then, indeed, 

Had been most wretched. 
Creon (to Chorus): 

This proud offender, not content, it seems, 

To violate my laws, adds crime to crime, 
Smiles at my threats, and glories in her guilt. 
If I should suffer her to ’scape my vengeance, 
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She were the man, not I. Her sister, too, I find 
Accomplice in the deed. Go, call her forth. (To 


Guard I.) 
(Exit Guard I R.) 

Ant.: I am thy captive, thou wouldst have my life; 

Will that content thee ? 
Creon: Yes, ’tis all I wish. 
Ant.: Why this delay? I cannot live to do 

A deed more glorious. 
Creon: Dost thou not blush ? 
Ant.: For what? Why blush to pay a sister’s duty ? 

My love shall go with him, but not my hate. 
Creon: To Hades, then, and love him. 


While I exist, no woman shall control me. 
(8) (Enter Ismene and Guard I R.) 
Cho.: See, from the gates Ismene comes; the tears she sheds 
express 
A sister’s love; the cloud of sorrow lowers o’er her brow; 
How faded is the luster of her cheek. 
Creon (to Ismene): 
Come forth. What say’st thou? Wert thou accomplice 
in the deed, 
Or wilt thou swear that thou are innocent ? 
Is. (stands forth): 
I do acknowledge it, if she permit me; 
I was accomplice, and the crime was mine. 
(Antigone steps toward her angrily. Guard makes an instinctwe 
movement toward her.) 


Ant.: Tis false. Thou didst refuse, nor would I hold com- 
munion with thee. 
Is.: Antigone! Do not despise me. I but ask to die 
With thee, and pay due honors to the dead. 
Ant.: Pretend not to a merit thou hast not. 
Live thou! It is enough for me to die. 
53.2 And will you not permit me, then, to share your fate ? 
Ant.: Thy choice was life: ’tis mine to die. 


Both seem deprived of reason; one, indeed, was ever thus. 
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O King, the mind doth seldom keep her seat when sunk 

Beneath misfortunes. Wouldst thou then destroy thy 
son’s 

Long destined wife ? 

I'll not wed my son to so base a woman. 

O my dearest Haemon, and is it thus thy father doth 
disgrace thee ? 

Such an alliance were as hateful to me as is thyself. 

Wilt thou, then, take her from him ? 

Their nuptials shall be finished by death. Go, take 
them hence; 

Confine them both. Henceforth they shall not stir, 

For even the boldest will essay to fly from the approach 
of Death. 


9) (Exeunt Ant., Is., and Guard I R. Enter Haemon R. who 


Cho.: 


Creon: 


Hae.: 


Creon: 


kneels before Creon and Guard II.) 

See, Haemon appears, the last verdant shoot that sprang 
from thy root. 

Shedding bitter tears, he laments his betrothed Antigone. 
Ah, is she fated by destiny ne’er to crown his affections ? 
My son, com’st thou, well knowing our decree, to mourn 
Thy promised bride, and angry to dispute a father’s will ? 
My father, I am thine, do thou command, 
And I in all things shall obey. ’Tis fit 
My promised nuptial rites give place to thee. 
It will become thee with obedience thus 
To bear thee ever, and every act 
To yield submissive to a father’s will. 
Hate, then, thy bitterest foe, despise her arts, 
And leave her to be wedded to the tomb. 


Hae. (rises): 





What thy judgment deems only bids me 

To tell thee, then, what I of late have heard 
In secret whispered. Your afflicted people 
United mourn the unhappy virgin’s fate 
Unmerited. Most wretched of her sex, 

To die for deeds of such distinguished virtue. 
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Oh, do not, then, retain thy will and still believe 
No sense but thine can judge aright. 

Then mitigate thy wrath, my father, 

And give way to sweet repentance. 

And have we lived so long, then, to be taught, 
At last, our duty by a boy like thee ? 

Young though I am, I still may judge aright; 
Wisdom in action lies, and not in years. 


Creon (to Chorus): 


He pleads the woman’s cause. It is a crime 

To guard my throne and rights from violation ? 

He cannot guard them who condemns the gods and 
violates their laws. 

Oh! Thou art worse, more impious, even, than she thou 
hast defended ? 

Naught have I done to merit this reproof. 

Hast thou not pleaded for her ? 

No, for thee and for myself; for the eternal gods. 

Then know she shall not live to be thy wife. 

Then she must die; another, too, may fail. 


Creon (arises): 


Ha! dost thou threaten me, audacious traitor ? 
What are my threats ? 
Now by Olympus here, 
I swear thy vile reproaches shall not pass 
Unpunished. (Yo Guard II) Call her forth. Before her 
bridegroom 

She shall be brought, and perish in his sight. 

(Exit Guard II R.) 
These eyes shall never see it. Let the slaves 
Who fear thy rage, submit to it; but know, 
’Tis the last time thou shalt behold thy son. 

(Exit Hae. R.) 

Well, let him go; be it as it may, 
Death is their portion, and he shall not save them. 


Cho. Leader: 


Must they both die, then ? 
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No; ’tis well advised. 
Ismene lives; but for Antigone,— 


Cho. Leader: 


Creon: 


Cho.: 


(11) Ant. 


(12) Cho.: 


(13) Ant.: 





O King! What death is she decreed to suffer ? 
Far from the hands of men I'll have her led, 
And in a rocky cave beneath the earth 
There let her pray the only God she worships 
To save her from this death. Perchance she may 
At last perceive where reverence is due. 
(Exit Creon L.) 
(10) (Enter Ant. and Guard II R.) 
O, heart-rending sight, what emotions rise; 
My sorrow is greater than words can relate; 
It flows from my bosom in streams to my ears, 
Thus beholding fair Antigone’s fate urge her on to the 
doom of all mortals. 
(seats herself): 
Behold me now, my native citizens, treading the 
Pathway to my father’s home. My last bright beams, 
Of golden Helios, will set forever. Death leads me on 
To Acheron, whose dismal stream I cross to peaceful 
Hades: 
There I soon shall rest. 
will sound. 
There no bridal chorus ever will greet me; I am 
betrothed to Acheron. 
Her sons were gods, a goddess was she, our fathers were 
mortal; 
Mortal are we. 
will be 
To share the fate of immortals. 
Deride me not. Gods of my fathers, see! 
me while I 
Stand upon the verge of death. 
how, 
Unmourned, unwept by friends, and by what laws 
condemn’d, 


Hymen’s hymn never there 


Remember, how gloriously great it 


They insult 


I call ye all to witness, 
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I go to linger in the hollow rock, where I must die. 

Not a tear, not a friend, all alone, I must go to the 
gloomy 

Shades below. Thou bright beam of day, ever glorious 
ray, 

I never shall see thee again. Alas, I look for pity, but 
in vain. (Sinks to ground.) 

(14) (Enter Creon L.) 

Lean not on Hope; what I have will’d is fixed, and now 

shall be fulfilled. 


(Exeunt Ant. and Guard II R. during following dirge.) 
(15)Cho.: Sweet tender flower, born for an hour, now by Death’s 


cold hand stricken. 

Sweet tender flower, born for an hour, now by Death’s 
cold hand stricken, 

Ne’er shall thy voice laugh and rejoice, ne’er shall thy 
life blood quicken. 

Sleep, gentle child, pure, undefiled; weeping, to dust we 
yield thee; 

Sleep, gentle child, pure, undefiled; weeping, to dust we 
yield thee. 

Hushed are thy cries, closed are thine eyes, peace now 
forever shield thee. 

(16) (Enter Tiresias and Guard I L.) 

King of Thebes, behold, conducted hither 

By my gentle guide, Tiresias comes. 

O venerable prophet. What hast thou to impart? 
(Leads him to seat.) 

I will inform thee, therefore be wise, for know, 

This very hour is the important crisis of thy fate. 


Creon (starts): 


Speak, then, what is it? How I dread thy words! 
(Aside.) 

Know, then, that sitting on my ancient throne 

Sudden a strange unusual noise was heard 

Of birds, whose loud and barb’rous dissonance 

I knew not how to interpret. Amazed and fearful, 
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Instantly I tried, on burning altars, holy sacrifice. 
Then mark me well. I learned from thee doth evil flow 
From thy unjust decree. Consider this, my son. 
And, O remember, to err is human, and he alone 
Is wise and happy, who, when ills are done, 
Persists not, but would heal the wound he made. 
Creon: I know, old man, I am the general mark, 
The butt of all. But learn from me, that never 
Shall I buy a tomb for Polynices. 


Tir.: Thus doth the tyrant heed not wisdom’s ways. 

Creon: Know’st thou ’tis a king thou’rt talking thus to ? 

Tir.: Thou wilt oblige me, then, to utter that which I had 
Purposed to conceal ? 

Creon: Speak out; say what thou wilt. 

Tir.: Not many days shall the bright sun perform 


His stated course ere thou, too, shalt weep, 
For that thy cruel sentence decreed a guiltless 
Virgin to the tomb, and kept on earth unburied, 
An unhallowed corse, which not to thee of right belonged. 
The ministers of death have spread the snare, 
And with like woes await to punish thee. 
Now, boy, conduct me home. (Starts toward exit.) 
(Exeunt Tir.and GuardIL. Silence for a moment.) 
Cho. Leader: 
He’s gone; and dreadful were his prophecies. 
(To Creon) Son of Menoeceus, now thou need’st most 
counsel. 
Creon: What wouldst thou advise? I will obey thee. 
Cho. Leader: 
Set the virgin free, and let a tomb be raised for Polynices. 
Creon: And dost thou counsel this? O must I yield? 
Cho. Leader: 
Immediately, O King, for vengeance falls 
With hasty footsteps on the guilty head. 
Creon: I must reverse the sentence; and do you, 
Quick, hasten to the place: myself will go, 
And the same hand that bound shall set her free. 
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I see, that justice which the gods uphold, 
Should ever be the highest aim of life. 
(Exit Creon L. Enter Guard II R.) 

Guard IT: They are dead; and those who live, the dreadful cause. 
Cho. Leader: 

Quick, tell us who the slayer and the slain. 

(Chorus gathers around him.) 

Guard IIT; Haemon is dead. 
Cho. Leader: 

Dead! by what hand, his father’s or his own ? 
Guard II: Enraged, and grieving for his murdered love, he slew 

himself. 

Cho. Leader: 

O prophet, thy prediction were too true. 

(Enter Creon L.) 

(17) Cho.: Our monarch appears, see the burden he bears. 

In his heart he enfolds Death’s fatal token— 

The death of his son. The deed is his own, 

If freely the truth may be spoken. 
Creon: Ah, me, behold the dire result of rigor; 

Which thus hath caused the death of life I gave. 

My errors are my curse, my son, my son, 

Doomed to untimely death. 

(Enter Guard I R.) 

(18) Guard I. (Kneels): 

Thus oppressed, my lord, with bitterest 

Misfortune, more affliction awaits thee still, 

Which thou shalt find within. The Queen is dead, 

Her wounds yet fresh. Eager, alas, to show 

A mother’s love, she followed her lost child. 
Creon. (Rises; hands upraised): 

Alas, O new calamity, what more 

Of ill hath Fate in store for me ? 

Ah, wretched mother, hapless child, 

I shudder at the thought! Will no one pierce me with a 
two-edged sword ? 
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Surrounded by inextricable ills, plunged deep in sorrow, 
Ye behold me now. (Zo Chorus.) 
Guard I: Dying, she charged thee with her children’s death. 
Creon: Say, in what manner did she cease to live ? 
Guard I: Her own hand struck the weapon to her heart, 
When she received the news of Haemon’s death, 
And of Antigone’s. 
Creon: O, woe to me, on me alone, the weight of these disasters 
falls, 
The crime is mine; for I it was who caused their death; 
I murdered them. I, only. Come hither, come. (To 
Guards.) 
(Sinks to ground. Guards catch and support him.) 
(19) Cho.: "Tis Wisdom that sees the way to be blest; 
To revere the decrees ordained by the deities, 
Ever is best. All the strokes of injustice, most justly 
rebound, 
All the strokes of injustice, most justly rebound; 
recoiling, 
They wound. When erring men, corrected, grow sage, 
their Wisdom 
Crowns their age. 
(Moving off R. repeat: “All the strokes,”’ etc.) 
(Curtain) 


NOTES 


1. Play the entire overture, pp. 1-5, raising the curtain at the second brace 
on p. 5. Antigone and Ismene are discovered, Jsmene seated on a mound. 

2. This dialogue should clearly and sharply bring out the contrasting 
characters of the two sisters, and the immediate issue of the play. Antigone 
goes out defiantly; Jsmene follows her reluctantly. 

3. The chorus, numbering from twenty to forty, and equally divided as to 
sopranos and altos, should enter simultaneously R. and L., marching down 
stage, circling in some conventional fashion, and, finally, on the entrance of 
Creon near the end of their song, group themselves R. 

(The choruses, of course, are written for male voices, and boys should be 
used if possible. But the score is well adapted for female voices in unison or 
two-part form.) The chorus should be carefully trained to help interpret the 
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lines and action of the principals by simultaneous gesture, facial expression, and 
quick, sharp attack on their recitative passages. 

4. The opening chorus should be begun off stage, to carry the impression of 
distance, and repeated while marching on and until Creon enters and seats 
himself. Use the score from p. 6 to the end of the second brace on p. 7. It 
should be sung in strict time, with much dignity, retarding only the last two 
measures. The word “dash” may be held. The chorus should always sing 
with faces and gesture R. or L. as the principals enter, turning as they come 
down stage. The Chorus Leader should stand in front of the others when 
addressing Creon. The Chorus should reinforce her action in every possible 
way. 
5. On the Guards’ last word “fate,” Guard II should enter quickly with 
Antigone, thrusting her before Creon, where she stands dejectedly. 

6. The Chorus should sing recitative pp. 28-29, in strict adherence to the 
indications on the score, with much dramatic fervor. The word “be” at the 
top of p. 29 should be held. Sing the rest of the page staccato. 

7. The Guard II should utter his next lines strictly between the chords of 
the next passage. 

8. The Chorus Leader should recite her lines “See, from the gates .. . . 
in monotone, accenting her words with the notes of the music. Considerable 
drill should be given to this so as to get an accurate and sympathetic interpre- 
tation. Jsmence is led in slowly in time to the music. 

The Chorus augments their Leader with corresponding gesture, exchanging 
looks among themselves. 

9. Play the piano score at the top of p. 42 as an accompaniment to the exit 
of Antigone and Ismene. Haemon enters as the Chorus begins to sing. He 
remains kneeling before his father until they finish the passage. Hold the last 
two syllables of “‘affection.”” Play the rest of the piano score at the bottom 
of p. 43. 

10. Antigone is led slowly on to the music at the top of p. 47, the singing 
beginning as she seats herself. 

11. Antigone’s reply, p. 48, should be uttered in monotone in exact accord 
with the music. It ends in the second measure, last brace on that page. 

12. The Chorus’ reply begins on p. 50, as indicated. The last two syllables 
of “immortals” should be held. 

13. Antigone’s reply following on p. 51 should be very staccato. She con- 
tinues on p. 54 to the bottom of that page. 

14. Creon enters on chords struck in last brace, bottom of page 55. His 
lines ‘Lean not on Hope . . . .” are uttered at the end of that brace. 

15. Antigone is led slowly out by Guard IJ to the music of “Sweet tender 
flower,” from The Daughter of Jairus by Stainer, published by Ditson or 
Schirmer, New York. It is sung unaccompanied by the Chorus. Care should 
be taken that the Chorus does not flat in changing from the pianissimo passages. 
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16. Tiresias is led in because he is old and blind. He enters at the close of 
the piano score played from the last two braces on p. 65. 

17. Creon enters slowly on opening music, p. 83, and sinks to seat in despair. 
Chorus returns to its former place. Music continues on p. 84 and goes to 
opening chord in the first measure of the second brace, p. 85. Creon should be 
drilled to utter all his lines through these recitative passages with great exact- 
ness of phrasing and dramatic fervor. 

18. Guard I enters during piano accompaniment top of p. 87. Creon and 
Guard I continue using lines as indicated in the text, to the music on pp. 87 and 
88, ending at end of fourth brace, p. 88. There is a general consternation and 
movement among the Chorus. After a pause, the piano score at the top of 
p. gt is played while the Chorus takes places for departure. 

19. The final chorus, running from p. g1 to the bottom of p. 93, may be 
sung at least twice as they go out, giving the effect of distance. The curtain 
goes down on Creon supported by the Guards, who are overcome with grief. 














MOTIVES FOR COMPOSITION WORK IN THE UPPER 
ELEMENTARY GRADES’ 


ISABEL McKINNEY 
Eastern Illinois Normal School, Charleston, Illinois 





The talk of motivation, as the pedagogical vernacular has it, 
is rife in the land. And properly, for, whatever the name, the 
thing is momentous. To no teacher, surely, is the question of 
motive power more momentous than to the teacher of English; 
because in the long and difficult struggle for the mastery over one’s 
native tongue victory is almost assured to those who truly strive. 
Barring the fortunate inheritance of wide estates in the ancestral 
realm, and barring paupers, each of our pupils must cultivate his 
own little field for the most that is in it; and it comes near being 
true that in this domain self-cultivation is the only cultivation. 
That is to say, if any child wills to master his native tongue, he 
can—provided he lives long enough and wills hard enough; if he 
wills not, no power can master it for him. The problem of the 
teacher, then, almost resolves itself into the problem of making the 
pupils care, rightly and persistently care, to improve. 

In these days of learning-made-easy, when, even without a 
teacher, all things come to him who reads, certainly the first— 
I had almost said the only—condition of progress is the possession 
of the three capital C’s—conviction, curiosity, and courage. With 
this motive power, a teacher’s help, though useful, is hardly neces- 
sary; without it, all the teacher’s friendly tugging will drag the 
pupil but a stone’s throw up the Hill Difficulty, where the teacher 
must leave him and where he will camp by the wayside for the rest 
of his days. If the motive power is not there, the teacher’s one 
hope is to kindle it. He cannot do even this for every pupil, 
but his chief business is to try. 

Conviction, curiosity, and courage—the very sound of the words 

*A paper read before the Elementary School Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, November 29, 1912. 
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is inspiring. What do they mean as applied to intellectual prog- 
ress? Conviction of the sins of ignorance, conviction of the beauty 
of rightness; curiosity, intellectual curiosity, the insatiable curiosity 
of the Elephant’s child, the curiosity of Ulysses— 
yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought; 
and courage, perhaps an inseparable companion of these two, the 
courage that takes the Elephant’s child a thousand miles across 
Africa to discover what the crocodile had for dinner; the courage 


of the 
strong in will 


To strive, to Seek, to find, and not to yield. 


Conviction, curiosity, and courage, in their highest forms, are not 
too high for the simplest everyday needs of those who would achieve 
in any intellectual struggle; and without at least a spark of their 
ardor even a child’s task is hopeless. 

So far in this paper the mastery of English has been spoken of 
as a single thing. It is true that in the grades, far more than in 
high school or college, it is a single thing: the ability to read, the 
ability to talk and write, the understanding of the relations of 
words all together contributing to the enfranchisement of the child 
in the realm of English. But in the upper grades, with the period 
of self-consciousness, begins a more direct effort toward the par- 
ticular and separable ends of reading, composition, and grammar. 
It is especially in the field of composition—the expression of 
thought in speech or in writing—that the question of motive is 
here to be considered. 

Very practically, first, why is it such a difficult task to arouse 
conviction, curiosity, and courage for the mastery of English 
composition; and second, what are some means of arousing them 
in children of the upper grades ? 

This is the situation. The school, with its crowded curriculum, 
too often forgets, after the first two or three grades, to make improve- 
ment in English an end. Frequently there is no time set aside for 
composition work after formal grammar is begun—in Illinois it is 
safe to say that two-thirds of the country schools at least plan 
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for practically no composition work in the seventh and eighth 
grades—and the teacher is too busy or too indifferent to use the 
opportunities of other recitations. But even if the teacher does 
care, the children, most democratic of beings, talk the talk of the 
majority on the playground, on the streets, in their homes; the 
talk of the majority is careless of rules and ignorant of standards; 
with a fourth-grade vocabulary and fourth-grade habits of expres- 
sion, a seventh- or eighth-grade child can make known most of 
his wants and most of his thoughts to his playmates and his kin- 
folks. The conversation that he hears, the local newspapers that 
he learns to read, pass on to him the worn coins of provincialism, 
bad grammar, and vague, slovenly, and insincere and high-flown 
diction. For a few hours a day five days out of seven he is shut up 
in a different world, where the teacher, perhaps, as one pupil said, 
“‘always requests us to use good English.”’ But what of it? Too 
often the only use for any English at all is for a few words in answer 
to rapid-fire questions, and nobody but the teacher has a chance 
to express himself. If the pupil can do his sums and learn his facts 
the pupil will “get promoted.” It is soon over, and on the play- 
ground a fellow who speaks correctly is likely to be “prissy,’’ or a 
girl ‘‘stuck up.”’ In other words, public opinion in the school itself, 
if let alone, is against improvement, conservative of the wrong 
things, and the wrong things are breathed in with the very air. 
How, then, is the child to be convicted of sin ? 

First, the teacher must have been convicted and curious and 
courageous about his own self-cultivation in English. If he has 
been, he will have some true standards, he will know and feel good 
English when he hears or sees it—not merely correct, but effective 
and forceful English—and he will know some reasons why it is good; 
he will have genuine interest in words, and a wide acquaintance 
with them; he will know how to read and how to talk. This 
implies of course higher cultivation than the present average the 
country over; but it is not too much to hope for. 

Then the teacher must be convinced that it is supremely worth 
while to equip a child with the power to express what he thinks in 
sincere, direct, and clean-cut sentences, however simple, and that 
clear expression reacts on clear thinking. In my opinion, and this 
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rather by the way, if not only the first two or three grades but the 
whole elementary school undertook as its special and peculiar duty 
the training of a child in the vernacular—understanding, of course, 
that language is nothing if not an embodiment of thought, and that 
there is no more direct way of training thought than through this 
embodiment in words—if the elementary school did no more than 
give the children the key to the English language, with all that that 
means, it could no better prepare them for further education, 
whether outside the schools or in them. 
The teacher’s genuine interest is bound to stimulate motive for 
composition work in a great many ways that can hardly be tabu- 
lated or measured. More specifically, to any teacher who has 
this genuine interest there are possibly some means of convicting the 
children of sin. In the first place, the subject of composition must 
hold an important place in the school. According to the rhetorical 
principle of emphasis, that which is dwelt upon or given a conspicu- 
ous position will receive attention. Whatever subject looms large 
will be respected; whatever is tucked into a corner will be for- 
gotten. If possible, then, composition should be dignified with a 
time for itself on the school program, at least once, better twice or 
three times, a week in the upper grades. But even if composition 
cannot have time on the program, it can and must have time in 
the school day. This time spent on clear, concise, and accurate 
expression in every subject will be not stolen from these subjects 
but invested for them. In this hammering away all day long 
lies the greatest opportunity of the teacher in the grades, far greater 
than that of any teacher in high school or college. Indeed this 
drill in oral and written expression in all the subjects of the curricu- 
lum is far more important than the separate lessons in expression; 
so that a teacher can never say he has no time for composition work. 
Besides, the mere time element in emphasis, a realization of 
actual need for correct and forcible expression in other subjects, 
should prove a powerful motive, a conviction of real and immediate 
value. What wonder that children consider their habits in English 
of little importance even in school, when the most continuous 
expression required of them is the answering of questions at the 
rate sometimes of fifty to the minute. Ifa teacher wishes to train 
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children in right habits of expression he must create opportunities 
for such expression; he must learn to keep still and let a pupil talk. 
When the pupil does talk, the teacher should insist that he speak 
to the point and only to the point, answer the question and nothing 
but the question, and in the best words at his command. Besides 
the oral expression in connected sentences to be required in geog- 
raphy, history, grammar, or any other study, some written expres- 
sion in paragraph form is useful. Five-minute exercises in any 
subject written on a topic small enough to be handled in five 
minutes, and conforming to the same standards as other composition 
work, will help to convince a child of his need for composition train- 
ing. The proper kind of criticism is another means of conviction 
and also a help to curiosity and courage. Praise, definite and dis- 
criminating praise, is quite as valuable as condemnation; and 
incidentally the giving of either blame or praise by fellow-pupils 
may be made for them also a useful exercise in composition. Criti- 
cism by the teacher is frequently not enough to counteract the 
influence of public opinion, but if children can be enlisted to criti- 
cize each other, this judgment of peers is a most stimulating influ- 
ence. If, as sometimes happens, pupils will band together to cor- 
rect each other’s faults outside of school, there is no more difficulty 
with conviction. 

If all other means fail, grades, cold grades, are a last resort. 
Why should a child be promoted for his ability in arithmetic when 
he can neither read nor write? Why should he go into high school 
unable to put two or three consecutive sentences on paper or to 
speak them without incoherence and blundering? Surely, much 
that must be done in the high school under present conditions 
could well be done in the upper grades if throughout all the grades 
our requirements were higher, our standards more just, and our 
notion of the field of English composition more comprehensive. 

It may be feared that the suggested rigor in requirements, 
while arousing a conviction of need, will stifle curiosity and courage. 
This fear is groundless. In the seventh grade, after one or two 
trials, every child should be able to follow directions for indorse- 
ment, title, margin, whatever purely mechanical matters go to 
the presenting of a paper in good form. The very fact that even 
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a stupid boy can do so much correctly makes it worth while to give 
him his achievement and to take nothing but his best. Rigorous 
requirement of good form in the composition lesson itself is not 
enough; the neatness and exactitude will not carry over unless 
the teacher makes a bridge for them—but this he can easily do. 
As to the less mechanical matters, no such absolute rule can be 
adopted, but step should follow step with a feeling of progress, or 
curiosity and courage die. The teaching of one thing for which 
a pupil is ever after responsible, then another thing plus the first, 
then a third plus the first and second, is the surest way to give that 
feeling of accomplishment, of getting somewhere, which keeps 
curiosity and courage alive. 

It follows from these observations that, in avoiding discourage- 
ment and apathy, one important help is a movable goal, ever 
visible yet ever receding; or perhaps rather a course marked by 
lines each of which appears a sufficient goal until we approachit. A 
series of small triumphs is most heartening. Here the teacher’s 
knowledge of standards, of what qualities really do make composi- 
tion good, is most important; his knowledge of the children almost 
equally so. To write one theme a month or a description or a 
story a week is no purpose at all; and even to prepare these in good 
form is not a sufficient one. A seventh- or eighth-grade child 
is old enough to understand something of what he is doing, if the 
teacher understands it. Assignments in the form of problems, 
definite detailed assignments, are stimulating, as every real teacher 
of any subject has discovered. Another source of encouragement 
and curiosity is in the right models, carefully considered. How did 
the writer do it? If we can see clearly, perhaps we can do it too. 
Given all these means, add the utmost friendliness between teacher 
and pupils, so that the teacher’s interest becomes a personal appeal, 
and even in spite of all unfavorable conditions, the average pupil 
will have kindled within him the motive power for achievement. 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN: A COURSE FOR 
NORMAL-SCHOOL STUDENTS’ 


IDA S. SIMONSON 
Northern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, IIl. 


In a school that must put large emphasis upon training its stu- 
dents in teaching, that may even require of them as much as two 
terms of half-day practice, the problem of English courses may be 
less a question of the kind of work to offer than of the time necessary 
for adequate treatment. For the work in composition especially is 
the problem a very real one. It is clear that this work should 
result in the student’s individual development in power of expres- 
sion—a development that can come only through continued study 
of form and material and opportunity for sufficient oral and written 
work, also that it should give some understanding and mastery of 
the problems in the language work of the grades not included in the 
course in grammar; but how to attain these ends in the meager 
time allotted is taxing to ingenuity and enthusiasm as well as to 
ideals of accuracy and honesty in work. From the limitations in 
the work in composition it is gratifying to turn to the possibilities 
in the one term of literature which most normal schools require of 
the two-year students who come from accredited high schools. For 
this term of required work there is a course toward which I feel 
much as the old farmer must have felt when he said to his son, 
‘John, don’t go to the horse races. But if you do go, don’t bet. 
But if you do bet, bet on the Grant horse.”” Among the courses 
which my imagination sees in a race for precedence, the one I 
would pick as the “Grant horse,” as the one most certain of reach- 
ing the desired goal, is a course in literature for children. 

This course should do two things: give some measure of literary 
culture—a certain knowledge of literary facts and forms, stimulate 
literary interest, give delight and a widening outlook—and second, 

*A paper read before the Normal School Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, November 29, 1912. 
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meet to some extent the practical requirements of the future teach- 
ing of the students, which means give some knowledge of the 
material that as teachers in elementary schools they must have, 
some insight into its meaning, and some power in its presentation. 
In a word, it is such a course as will do away with the charge that 
these students do not themselves know the things they are expected 
to teach and so do not know what they should mean to the pupils 
they teach. What is the great end in the work of the literature 
department in a normal school but to bring to the children of the 
grades their own in the great world of literature? It is for the 
teacher of literature ever to see before her, in the planning of her 
work, the waiting children of the schools. Those who go out from 
her classes ought to become for them what the minstrel and story- 
teller and poet were for those who awaited their coming in the days 
before overflowing libraries. ‘Toward this end the possibilities of a 
course in literature for children are great indeed. By a study of 
literature for children is meant not a study limited to problems in the 
teaching of literature in the grades, but a study of the literature 
itself with as much of the child heart and child interests as may 
have been left to the student, and a study of it, too, from the older 
standpoint of what this literature has meant in the life of the world 
as a storehouse of its dreams and ideals and achievements, that they 
may come to appreciate its great life background, come to love it 
and reverence it as truly literature, not just literature for children, 
come to find its meaning for children and its great educative worth 
because they have found it first for themselves. 

The practical worth of such a course calls for little defense. From 
the standpoint of the needs of those who are to be teachers, can there 
be a course more genuinely motived, whether the student is to be 
a primary or a grammar-grade teacher or one who looks forward 
to becoming a supervisor or superintendent ? But the course has 
its true worth for us when we find that through the practical we gain 
the cultural. How may this be? 

In the first place it brings to many in the class a heritage denied 
in childhood. Even some of the most familiar folk-tales come to 
them for the first time. After the story of Aladdin had been told to 
a class one day, a girl said, ‘‘I was so glad to hear that story. I’ve 
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never really known it before.’”’ What to her then could have 
meant the lines in ‘Snow Bound’”— 
We had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers; 


or the lament of Lowell— 


When I was a beggarly boy 
And lived in a cellar damp, 

I had not a friend or a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp. 


It is true she may look up the story in a reader’s handbook of 
allusions, but think what she will miss! Can she better come to 
know what Aladdin means for childhood than by having the story 
come to her as it first came to people—a story good to listen to, such 
a story as gathered up within itself the dreams of the folk? And 
there are others like it that may bring fresh experiences. In a 
class may be found a surprising number who have never before read 
the story of the sleeping princess Briar Rose, of the Ugly Duckling, 
of Siegfried and Beowulf and Ulysses, or of Robin Hood and Treas- 
ure Island. Even though the “‘psychological moment’”’ for these 
stories is long past, there may yet be a pleasant aftermath worth 
enjoying. I was surprised once to see a man whom I had heard 
repeatedly declare, “Fairy tales are lies,’ leave unread the news- 
papers and magazines around him because he was lost in a book of 
Norse folk-tales he had chanced to pick up, and when he had read 
them put down the book with the inconsistent remark, ‘‘ Those are 
good stories. Are there more like them ?” 

For those who have had all this literature at the right times in 
childhood and youth the course may yet be an enriching, revealing 
one. It becomes a means of gathering up and putting together into 
a whole the fragments that have made the delights of years, such a 
whole as may not only give a view of the entire course of literature 
through the grades with a working knowledge of its material, but 
may also open out the whole world of literature in fresh, new ways. 
As these students listen again to the tales told by the fireside, folk 
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and fairy tale, simple old animal tale and fable; as they enter a world 
still older perhaps where the word myth comes to have for them a 
content of concrete reality from their interest in the swinging of 
Thor’s hammer, in the shining goodness of Balder or the achieve- 
ments of Siegfried; then as they enter into a more real world of 
heroic endeavor, as they may in versions we have of the epic stories 
of the wanderings of Ulysses, of Beowulf or Rustum; go from this 
to the mediaeval romance of Christian chivalry in the Arthurian 
stories of Malory or Tennyson; share in the democratic freedom of 
the greenwood world of Robin Hood; connect all this with modern 
adventure or realistic story or tale of symbolism; enter, too, the old 
ballad land; come in touch in some measure with other narrative 
poetry, even with some of the lyrical expression of modern poetry, 
have they not a knowledge broadly cultural of the larger relations of 
literature, of its meaning in the lives of people, and a recognition of 
it, as perhaps no other course can give them, as the embodiment of 
human striving and highest human achievement? And since the 
end of literary study, for teachers of children at least, is not only to 
see these things with the wide outlook of mature interest, but to 
look at them too with the eyes of children, is there any course that 
may better serve this purpose than one that includes, as well, an 
appreciation of the growing knowledge of childhood from Mother 
Goose to Blake and Stevenson and Christina Rossetti? Then, 
looking beyond the literary to the widening social influences, is there 
any course in literature that may the better minister to the unifying 
work of our cosmopolitan schools, than one that brings together the 
most heroic and ideal, the most permanent and universal interests 
of all nations—of far-away peoples and far-away times ? 

Such a course is cultural, too, in the opportunity this material 
gives for the study of literary form. Take the study of story 
structure. There is the story problem in The Old Woman and 
Her Pig; the test, as Mrs. MacClintock has well shown in her 
book, of story material and story structure in a comparison of 
the different versions of Cinderella and The Sleeping Beauty; the 
relation of separate incidents, almost complete stories, to an archi- 
tectural whole in the story of Ulysses; the part that structure 
may play in the fascination of such a tale as Treasure Island; and 
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in them all the relation of character to plot, of thought and word to 
deed. The term’s work need not include a study of drama, for 
that is frequently a large part of the courses in reading. The 
poetic part of the course gives opportunity for the study of lyrics 
of different types, of the ballad and other forms of narrative poetry; 
also for an elementary but sincere study of verse form, of rhythm 
and rhyme and sound combinations, in such a way as to be reveal- 
ing of what makes art and truth in poetry. Think of the possi- 
bilities in the Mother Goose Rhymes, “ The Swing”’ or ‘‘ The Wind”’ 
or others of the Child’s Garden of Verses, in ‘‘The Pied Piper,” ‘The 
Revenge,” ‘How We Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
in ‘‘The Bugle Song”’ or ‘“‘To a Waterfowl,” or in the old ballads. 
And in this development of an appreciation of form and of a sense 
of reality in literature there is ever before one as standard, as the 
true touchstone, what is wholesome, truly educative for childhood 
and youth, and what for them has true reality. 

The course, too, may develop some degree of originality and 
independence of expression. Like other courses that include some 
study of poetry, it gives opportunity for the writing in verse that 
students really enjoy, notwithstanding the protest that is made, by 
looks at least, when the teacher offers her enthusiastic suggestion. 
She will have trash enough to look over and her ingenuity will be 
taxed to be both encouraging and conscientious in her remarks, but 
there is almost sure to be some bit of verse—a line, a stanza, or by 
rare good luck, a whole “‘poem’’—that makes her glad she dared to 
ask them to be poetic. Scraps there may be that make her know 
what ends other than literary the interests of her course may serve. 
Is this not apparent in the sincerity of such lines as these from a 
girl who was beginning her work as a student teacher— 


Into the realm of childhood may we step, 
To be of service there; 

The unfolding life incline to grace 
With artist’s skill and care. 

There may our light beam pure and bright, 
A guide to the feet of youth, 

By gracious leading help them mount 

To the shining goal of truth. 
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Again in these, sent back a year after the work in the course, 
reminiscent of other attempts at verse-making and former interest 
in the poems of The Child’s Garden of Verses, and suggestive of the 
desire to enter into the imaginative life of childhood and give it 
truefexpression— 
When my toys are set in order 
On the pleasant summer nights, 
In the dark I sit with sister, 
Waiting for the fireflies’ lights. 
There I see one in the bushes! 
Now it’s high up like a star! 
Now it’s gone out altogether! 
See! a hundred! near and far! 
Sister says they light wee candles 
When the wakening fairies call; 
But I guess they catch the sparkles 
That the blinking stars let fall. 


When the bedtime voice of mother 
Calls me up the lonesome stair, 
In the tree top, by the river, 
Dancing lights are everywhere! 
But when on the cool wet grasses 
Morning’s sun looks down all red, 
Every little sleepy firefly’s 
Snuffed his light and flown to bed. 


But there is a more necessary art in which students in this course 
may make a beginning—the old pleasant art of the story-teller. 
There is not a member of the class who does not want to tell a story 
and to tell it well, who may not through this exercise visualize what 
the story-teller has been for people everywhere and may be for 
children in the schools today. Story-telling may not only carry 
forward the work of the course and give pleasant hours in the class- 
room and the general assembly but may make real preparation for 
the more original and advanced work in oral expression required by 
the courses in public speaking. It gives material a student may 
have faith in, the genuine audience, the double motive for expression 
—the worth to one’s self and pleasure to the audience—the necessary 
dramatic expression, the delight in the artistic, the doubly artistic 
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story itself and its necessary adaptation, and the delight in the true 
presentation. 

The material for the course is so rich and the possibilities are so 
great that one longs for two terms of work in it, or what from some 
points of view is not desirable, a division of classes so that primary 
teachers may have the emphasis of the course on the literature for 
their work and the upper-grade teachers have it on theirs. Yet 
such an arrangement would miss some of the cultural ends sought 
and the view of the course as a whole with a relation of its various 
parts. Some intensive study must be sacrificed for the sake of the 
broad reading necessary. The things chosen for specific study, 
therefore, must be of the kind most richly typical and suggestive in 
material and form, such as may be the center of a group of literary 
interests. Such a course, though apparently too full and in some 
ways apparently superficial, may yet give chance for real, definite 
study and the acquirement of accurate knowledge, for reading with 
definite purpose and for definite use; may be also a wonderful stimu- 
lus to further study and fresh delight as its new-old fields of interest 
widen out beyond old horizons. Therefore is it a course of real 
service, broadly cultural and finely practical. Most is it of service 
to these students perhaps, when they find that in getting ready for 
the children they are getting ready for themselves. 































MY EXPERIENCE WITH BUSINESS ENGLISH!’ 


MARION C. LYONS 
Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Somewhat over two years ago, there were added to the curricu- 
lum of the Chicago high schools several two-year vocational courses, 
which included a subject called ‘‘business English.”” Just what this 
was to be and how it was to vary from regular English the teachers 
who were asked to handle the subject were not informed. For a 
time each went his own way, trying to find sensible solutions for the 
many problems presented by the course. More than a year later, 
several of these teachers met and formulated the results of their 
experience in a simple brief outline of topics. These included 
spelling, punctuation, correct usage of words, oral themes, business 
letters, and reading. 

From a survey of these topics, the opinion would be readily 
formed that business English does not differ from the ordinary 
English. No great difference does exist in the branches taught, but 
there is a difference in the method of teaching. Here there is more 
simplicity, more dependence upon drill, a change in emphasis, and 
more connection between books and business practice. Just how 
these changes were to be worked out was left to the individual 
teacher, as the outline was intended to be merely suggestive. This 
it has remained to the present day, as it has received the sanction 
of no higher authority. Hence the teacher who is assigned business 
English to teach is in the somewhat bewilderingly delightful 
situation of handling a subject unhampered by the dictates of an 
adopted syllabus as to what to teach, and unfettered by the tradi- 
tion of long years as to how to teach it. Such a situation is both 
stimulating and alarming, especially as the business pupils have 
only two years in high school, and should be so trained that they can 
become efficient workers and responsible citizens. 


* A paper read before the High School Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, November 29, 1913. 
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My own experience with the subject has been increasingly 
satisfactory. This has come in large degree from the fact that the 
pupils have shown that they themselves think the work is worth 
while. The purpose of their study here is immediate, and this fact 
calls forth sustained effort and continued interest, even in drill 
lessons in grammar. Furthermore, I have eagerly welcomed a 
chance to simplify and lessen my class requirements. The longer I 
teach the surer I am that we ask too many kinds of things at once 
from children. Repeated failures show this, but we continue 
onward adding to our curriculum, instead of rejudging, and 
rearranging or subtracting. Perhaps our long experience with 
failures has made us believe that we shall always have them with us. 
Probably we shall have thousands of these unfortunates until 
society insists that children be born right and brought up in the 
same way, but many partial failures are turned to some success by 
giving them something that, even to them, seems to fit them to earn 
a living. In Wendell Phillips High School, the year following the 
introduction of our vocational courses, our enrolment of boys 
jumped from 4o to 60 per cent of the total attendance. Such a 
result must make a deep impression on any teacher who is saddened 
by the enormous human waste today, and make her feel it a privilege 
to teach business English. 

Now as to the details of my daily work. Here I have found 
certain advantages to come from the mere name given to the course. 
For one thing, there was afforded a new coign of vantage from which 
to launch comments on work handed in. When careless letters 
came, I could say, ‘‘Would you send this through the mails to a 
customer ?”’ or “‘Would you hire an applicant who wrote this 
hand ?”’ Frequently the pupil sees the futility of attempting to 
justify his product, and takes it away to recopy, without waiting 
for my ultimatum. From the tenor of such comments, the boys 
gradually grow to examine a letter from two points of view, one, 
that of the seller; the other, that of the buyer; or one, that of the 
applicant for a position; the other, that of the employer. In time 
he may become able to step out and look at himself. Such an 
effort widens his ideas, and sharpens his critical faculties. 

In the grammar work, most of the time has been spent in drilling 
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on correct forms, and grammatical principles have been recalled 
only as they are needed to settle a point of difference. Punctuation 
work has been based on grammar and particular marks justified by 
whole or partial analysis of the sentences involved. 

In oral themes there has been a persistent effort to make the 
work practical. Pupils have impersonated agents and have 
attempted to sell me hand-painted china, roller skates, religious 
papers, and vacuum cleaners; they have applied to me for positions, 
or have attempted to borrow money from me to start a small 
business. To the best of my limited ability I have been, in turn, 
the discriminating housewife, the shrewd business man, and the 
intelligent philanthropist. Early in the recitation, however, these 
parts are also turned over to the pupils, who enter into the recitation 
with some of the gusto with which they play a game. The mem- 
bers of the class not reciting at any time are expected to be ready 
with comments on manner, language, and information. 

At other times résumés of articles in the World’s Work, the 
American Magazine, the Technical World, and System are given, and 
are followed by general discussion. These reports may be unified by 
being chosen because they show what efforts are being made to 
improve social and industrial conditions, or because they show what 
qualities have led to success in the cases of individual men. The 
result of such recitations is to broaden the ideas of the pupils and 
free them from the belief that petty tricks or clever dishonesty lead 
to lasting success. Further, the pupils recognize and admire the 
nobility of that kind of success which is not the consequence of 
the mere ability to make money but which follows the desire to 
serve humanity. 

Recently I have tried, with much interest, the experiment of 
having each pupil tell what he would do to earn a living if he were 
suddenly thrown upon his own resources; at what he would work, 
how much he could probably earn, and where he would live. 
Then the wages for a year were apportioned for a year to food, 
lodging, carfare, clothes, insurance, incidentals, and amusements. 
The expenditure for clothes had to be subdivided and set aside for 
hats, shoes, suits, underwear, gloves, etc. The pupils not reciting 
at any given time kept tab on the speaker to see if he gave any 
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improbable figures, or if he failed to make his several amounts 
harmonize. Ina number of cases, the amounts for amusements had 
to be cut down, and with some of the girls the cost of lunches had 
to be raised. 

In looking back at the exercise, I feel that it was a good one, as 
it must have given some of the pupils their first idea of a personal 
budget. One boy told me very seriously that he had not had any 
idea how much he was costing his parents. 

In the written work, the unit is the business letter, and I have 
come to believe that it is an excellent one. First, it is brief enough 
for the pupils to grasp it as a whole, see the connection between the 
paragraphs and their relation to the entire letter. Further, it 
furnishes that similarity which allows for intelligent comparison and 
yet presents sufficient variety to forestall a deadening of interest. 
On account of their brevity many letters can be read in a single 
period, and the discussion of them leads to the recognition of 
superior clearness, originality, or courtesy wherever they occur. 

Though there is variety in the letters, still many of the same 
ideas need to be said again and again. This leads to a conscious 
effort toward variety of expression. Stereotyped phrases are soon 
greeted with derision, and equally prompt admiration is awarded to 
the new or neat way of expressing a common idea. The ordinary 
American child is not much given to considering choice of words a 
serious matter, but when he confronts an imaginary situation in 
which he as a credit man is to refuse to ship goods to a new customer 
on a credit basis and retain that order on a cash one, he feels the 
necessity of knowing how to word a refusal so deftly that it has 
the sound of a compliment. It must not be thought, because the 
business letter is brief and somewhat limited in scope, that writing 
one is an easy task. Fitting a letter nicely to a given situation 
demands judgment, accuracy, knowledge of human nature, imagina- 
tion, and sympathy. 

In other years when handling the discussion of a set of themes, I 
have felt impelled to attack so many kinds of errors that I have 
seemed to be firing a shotgun at bears generally. In contrast with 
the theme, the business letter offers an opportunity for a smaller 
variety of errors. Among those exhibited, however, some have a 
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more than cat-like tenacity of life, but since there are fewer of them, 
we have time to take each one separately and kill it so many times 
that it will finally stay dead. 

Through these repeated operations, pupils grow to the sense of 
having conquered some of the enemies that beset them, and feel a 
delight in their increasing ability to do a thing well. This makes 
them more and more capable of self-criticism. I have endeavored 
to stimulate this by indicating the position of an error in a general 
way only. So there is some room for exercising initiative in the 
revising of a letter. If this is done accurately and completely the 
letter is awarded a stamp of ‘“‘ Accepted,” in red ink. 

To those teachers who find trouble in having work rewritten and 
corrected, I would suggest the use of sucha stamp. Judging from my 
own experience, I am compelled to believe that the price of a stamp 
on a letter is far above that of rubies. Scarcely a pupil but is eager 
to acquire all of them that he can, and the possession of a notebook 
stamped up to date is like a rock in a shifting world, in whose 
stability its owner may rest, undisturbed by the class discussions of 
back work, and untempted by the enticing claims of idleness. You 
see, a notebook at present stamped up to date is a force that con- 
stantly acts on its owner to keep it so in the future. 

In literature our work is determined by the fact that two years 
of business English counts as two years of regular English in a four- 
year course. The authorities wisely wished to make it easy for a 
pupil to change from the two-year course to a longer one if, after 
entering, he found himself able to do so. Hence these business 
pupils must be ready to take the regular third-year work. 

Our time on literature is less than that given in the regular 
classes; in my own case one period a week on an average is given to 
class discussion and reading of books. In this brief space, you can 
readily see, there is no time for intensive study. We try to under- 
stand the main threads of the narrative and get an idea of the 
qualities and motives of the characters. Most of the emphasis is 
laid on the human side and there is some discussion of the economic 
conditions. With such books as Ivanhoe and the Tale of Two Cities, 
an attempt at comparison of the earlier times with our own is made, 
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in an effort to discover whether or not conditions are better today, 
or if there has been a change of masters only. 

Some teachers may question the advisability of incorporating 
the study of literature with business English. From my own small 
knowledge of practical affairs, I consider such a combination a wise 
one. The successful business man needs a wide vocabulary, broad 
social experience, an intelligent historical and economic perspective, 
the ability to read human nature, and a mental suppleness that will 
encourage the acquisition and generation of new ideas. All of these 
are materially improved by a wide acquaintance with good books 
and magazines, and though, with the limited amount of time in 
business English, we can introduce the pupils to only a few good 
authors and periodicals, yet we should certainly do this to the best 
of our ability. 























THE ROUND TABLE 


WHAT THE GRADUATES OF OUR HIGH SCHOOLS THINK: 


The Illinois Association of Teachers of English, at its meeting a 
year ago this month, appointed a committee to ask the graduates of 
the high schools whether the training in English composition which 
they had received had proved satisfactory later. Similar committees 
were appointed by the associations of the city of New York and the 
states of Indiana and Kansas. The National Council committee upon 
this matter consists chiefly of the chairmen of the local bodies, and is 
designed to serve as a clearing-house for the results obtained. 

All four sets of investigators made use of three questions practically 
identical. The first asked what parts of the high-school course had 
proved most useful in later activities; the second, what parts had been 
of least use; and the third, what had been left out or given insufficient 
attention which would have been helpful. The explanations accompany- 
ing the questions varied from a short note naming ten divisions of the 
course in New York to an elaborate list of thirty-eight items against 
which the graduate was to write “1,” “‘2,” or “3” in Illinois. In New 
York, some questions upon the literature were added. 

New York replies numbered 290, 71 being from persons employed. 
Illinois furnished 240 answers, 125 coming through the high-school 
authorities, supposedly from workers. Indiana reports about 70 papers, 
which the committee did not think enough to warrant a tabulation, 
but did think sufficiently significant to warrant their association in 
continuing the work another year. Kansas, getting started late in 
the spring because their organization was just being formed, obtained 
40 answers. 

Unfortunately, because of the difference in the categories used by 
these different groups, it is practically impossible to present the statistics 
in a simple table. We shall have to be contented with a brief statement 
of the conclusions which are justified by all the reports. 

All agree that the grammar taught has been useful, and that it 
should be given more time. In New York, a direct question whether 


*Report of a committee of the National Council of Teachers of English, pre- 
sented November 29, 1912. 
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the amount of grammar should be increased was answered in the affirma- 
tive, 175 to 43. In Illinois, grammar was most frequently mentioned 
as useful, and ranked near the top among the things to be given more 
emphasis. In Kansas, it appeared at first to have made a bad showing, 
but closer scrutiny disclosed that grammar as a whole did not appear 
upon their blank and that the cool reception was accorded to its sub- 
divisions, sentence analysis, and study of the parts of speech, which in 
Illinois had failed of approval even when the subject as a whole was 
emphatically approved. This is explained by the not infrequent com- 
ment that grammar should be made more vital, should deal less with 
theory and more with practice. Too many of us are giving thorough 
drill in textbook grammar which yet does not connect with the pupil’s 
own composition enough for him, to know why he should not say “be- 
tween you and I’”’—or even to know that he should not say it. We do 
not need to go more deeply into the niceties of our complex language, 
but to see that the children know how to use the theory they have. 

Both Kansas and Illinois accord the highest—or all but the highest— 
place to spelling and punctuation. Strangely, the New York explana- 
tion did not mention either, and it did not occur to anyone to mention 
spelling while it occurred to only four to ask for more drill in punctua- 
tion. Perhaps the regents’ system makes the elementary schools take 
care of the spelling. 

The young people in Illinois laid great stress upon word-study as 
something which had been valuable but of which they did not have 
enough. It was not mentioned by the New York committee, but fifteen 
added it in answer to the third question, things to be emphasized. In 
Kansas the word diction was used on the blank and may have suggested 
nice discrimination in the use of words—not at all what word-study 
meant to those in Illinois—but even then it stands in the first third in 
popularity. 

In all three groups, the items of theme, paragraph, and sentence 
structure were put forward for approval. The importance attached 
to structure of any kind varied somewhat in the different parts of the 
country, but sentence structure invariably led the others. 

Letter-writing was recommended for more attention by thirty-four 
in New York, by more than any other item except oral composition—and 
it had not been mentioned by the committee, either. In Illinois, letters 
rank fifth in a list of thirty-eight parts of the course; in Kansas sixth 
among twenty-five. 

Grammar, spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, drill in correct 
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use of words, and letter-writing! It sounds like a syllabus for business 
English. Matters of form, these are, almost mechanical in their nature, 
not to be taught as we teach history, but drilled upon until they become 
habits. The college student and the clerk agree that these are most 
important; can we doubt the validity of the verdict? We may have a 
beautiful theory that our courses should teach our children to think 
clearly, that they should be a means of real soul-growth through the 
quickening of the imagination, but we must not lose sight of the funda- 
mentals, which have to do with the bread and butter. We must lay 
sentiment aside, and first of all secure reasonable correctness of form. 
It may make wooden writers, as we are so often told it will; it may even 
spoil a genius or two—if that can be done—but such drill the majority 
must have if they are to be fairly equipped for the work they will have 
to do. A wooden letter is in most instances better than an incorrect 
one. It does not make much difference, so far as these answers show, 
what the subject-matter is, so long as the form is mastered. Perhaps 
the shortest way to these results is the apparently longer way of stirring 
up a desire to talk or to write, but the teacher must always keep in 
mind that the purpose of the whole is this mastery of form, and that by 
his success or failure in that, the worth of his teaching is to be judged. 
Nor must he forget that the work is to be done as early in the course as 
possible, for the half of the students who will never enter the third year 
are the ones to whom form is comparatively most important. To get 
rid of the youngster’s inhibition is good; to warm his imagination, and 
to train him to see the beautiful and picturesque in everyday life is 
good; but it is mecessary for him to be able to speak grammatically, 
to spell, and to punctuate. 

To speak grammatically! That is the hardest of all things for the 
students to learn, perhaps the thing that while they are in school they 
think least necessary, but the thing which as graduates they are most 
anxious to be able to do. In New York, oral composition was named as 
useful at least 50 per cent oftener than any other item, and was recom- 
mended for emphasis more than four times as often as letter-writing, 
its nearest competitor. In both Illinois and Kansas, it leads all the 
rest in need of more emphasis. I do not need to argue the point before 
this assemblage, but I should like to call attention to the fact that this 
is again a bread-and-butter, rather than a literary or cultural, matter. 

So much for what has proved useful. Now let us see the useless 
lumber. In subject-matter, the graduates complain of long themes, 
brief-making, topical analysis, and argumentation. The only compari- 
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son of long and short themes was made in Illinois, where the employed 
graduates showed a decisive majority against the long theme and the col- 
lege people supported it half-heartedly. The fact that in the same state 
argumentation ran far behind the other types of discourse was probably 
due, not to the lack of need to argue in the daily lives of ordinary persons, 
but to the teaching of argumentation in long formal themes about 
subjects remote from life. Many in New York found argumentation 
useful—it ranks second in that regard—but almost as many found it 
useless—it ranks second in that regard. That this strong vote in con- 
demnation is probably due to the same cause as in Illinois is indicated 
by an overwhelming rejection of brief-making, 93 to 28, and the 
evident unpopularity of topical analysis. 

In method, disapproval falls upon the study of models, upon criticism 
by classmates, upon dictation and rewriting. Nowhere was the use of 
models popular, but in the normal schools in Illinois it suffered most 
severely. Criticism by classmates was mentioned in Kansas and 
Illinois and proved unpopular in both places in spite of normal-school 
approval. Rewriting was mentioned only by the Illinois committee, 
and was condemned by a majority vote. Notebooks, mentioned in 
Kansas only, got a hostile reception. 

On the same blank, but separated from the questions we have 
been discussing, appeared a question whether we now have too much 
rhetoric or composition. In New York, they called it rhetoric, and the 
vote in favor of increase stood 182 to 19, with the advice to make it 
more practical by more application. In Illinois, the vote was 113 for 
more composition, 41 for the maintenance of the present amount, and 
24 for increase in time devoted to literature. In Kansas, the decision 
was that composition should have more time, 27 to 9. Make all the 
allowance you will, discount the figures as those of a questionnaire, it 
yet is clear that the easier teaching of literature has absorbed more than 
its fair share of the English time. Not long ago a college man who had 
been visiting extensively in Illinois high schools told me that in thirty 
classes he had visited in the course of two weeks, he found 27 recitations 
in literature and but three in composition. There is every reason to 
believe that this is a fair indication of the practice in general. Those 
who are giving less than half the English time to composition ought to 
ponder this graduate opinion very carefully. 

Such are the views of the graduates of many of our schools. Are 
the conclusions drawn from them a valid guide for future practice? In 
the first place, the figures have been submitted to a considerable number 
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of persons, and all agree that praise and censure have fallen as I have 
here reported. There remain two possible sources of error. Possibly 
the graduates do not know what has helped them most, and have 
answered according to their prejudices and preferences. Even then the 
results would have some value, but I feel that this is not true except 
to a limited extent in matters of method. In matters of content, it is 
logical to admit that these young people have intelligence enough to 
know what they have found useful and what they have not. The last 
possibility of error lies in the comparatively small number of replies 
received. The best test of the validity of statistics is to divide them into 
smaller groups and compare the conclusions from each group with those 
from the whole. In this case, this test has been applied with very 
gratifying results. You have already seen that the results from the 
three states, widely separated as they are, with really different conditions 
of teaching, are in substantial agreement. In Illinois we tabulated the 
returns received directly through the high schools, those from normal- 
school students, those from university students separately, and found 
that in every important detail the various groups corroborated each 
other. Further investigation might disclose facts upon which this one 
sheds no light, even clear up some of the uncertainties of this one, but 
it is extremely unlikely that the positive conclusions here stated would 
be overturned. 

We have found nothing really new, but only that the fads and frills, 
the attempts to be literary, and certain drudgery gone through in the 
attempt to do work of college thoroughness and extent, should give way 
to simpler composition in which the teacher has always in mind the 


mastery of form. 
W. WILBuR HATFIELD 
PARKER HiGH SCHOOL 
Caicaco, ILL. 


THE TRAINING OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER—ONE EXPERIENCE 

Is it possible that our teaching of English is a partial failure because 
of the kind of specialization that sometimes prevails in graduate courses ? 
The question is perhaps suggested by a personal experience. I am an 
“‘accidental’’ teacher of English, having never been set apart for this 
high calling by the laying-on of hands of any English specialist. 

In my early home were few books, but a great love for those few. 
The less said of my college English, the better. Indeed there was very 
little to say anything about. Asa high-school assistant I once attempted 
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to teach literature. My recollection is that the course laid down by 
the higher powers called for work with Shaw’s Manual during one or 
two terms. I do not recall that I was expected or desired to bring the 
students into actual contact with the literature. But I have a misty 
idea that I did try by whatever readings were possible from the resources 
at command to “induce a firm belief’’ that some at least of the writings 
mentioned by Shaw were still in print. The other courses included in 
my high-school teaching were of the variegated type that, then more 
commonly than now, fell to the lot of the assistant. But on the whole, 
I may be said to have “ majored”’ in mathematics. 

When the opportunity for graduate study came, I specialized in 
history—with a dash of sociological studies. Scarcely was the ink 
dry upon my graduate diploma when I was offered the position of 
English teacher here. The hook was baited with one class in history 
and the prospect of the history department after some changes. There- 
fore I snapped at it. Up to that time my chief preparation for the 
task I so rashly assumed was the habit of plunging 


Soul-forward, headlong into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth. 


English was not then emphasized in any curriculum as it now is. 
Here the course laid down for the college was hardly equal to that now 
required in the academy. Upon my shoulders was laid the double 
task of building up a course and of training the teacher. For the first 
I studied other catalogues. For the second I gave my days and nights 
to the study of literature, of criticism, and of methods, with the emphasis 
on the literature. A summer of travel, mainly in England, and a few 
weeks spent in observing the English work in other institutions came a 
little later. 

Necessity has been laid upon me to study my own limitations and 
those of academy assistants, whom I have undertaken to train. From 
this study, from other observation, and from reading of educational 
periodicals has come the conviction that my numerous failures are not 
due to the lack of the usual graduate course in English, and further, 
that my history course has been of very great value, on account both 
of the knowledge and of the mental habits acquired. 

Through these experiences I have been led to the question with 
which I began. Is not the one purpose of teaching literature to bring 
the student into such contact with great thoughts that he shall get 
their meaning and their inspiration? If so, minute researches into 
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recondite details are as parts of the literature course useless, except 
in so far as they help to clear up a doubtful meaning. For this purpose 
we gratefully accept the conclusions of the antiquarian and the philolo- 
gist, to whose provinces most of these details properly belong. But 
for the teacher of literature nothing is so essential as that his whole 
mental activity should be centered upon life and its problems. “A 
great book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit.’”” What shall 
it profit if we teach the chemical composition of this life-blood and fail 
to infuse it into the student’s own veins—fail to make it enrich his own 
vitality ? 
ELIZABETH H. AVERY 
REDFIELD COLLEGE 
SouTH DAKOTA 





GRADUATION DAY! 


The halls are crowded with a laughing throng; 
Bright dresses flash, ’mid drifting scent of flowers; 
And in a hundred hearts there swells one song, 
One glad refrain: Today the world is ours! 
So every corridor is gay— 
And yet—and yet 
There’s something in the air today 
Of hushed regret. 


But, Seniors! let no shade of sadness mar 
This happy day—its triumph and its thrill; 
For time can never scatter you so far 
But memory will keep you with us still. 
Bright star of hope! where e’er they go, 
Shine high! Shine high! 
Old comrades of our joy and woe, 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 
Dorotuy Louise SMITH 
CuIcAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


*A student contribution to the school paper. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLIC-SPEAKING CONFERENCE 

The Public-Speaking Conference of the New England and North 
Atlantic States includes in its membership instructors from the colleges 
of New England, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia. At the meeting held in Lampson Lyceum of Yale 
University, March 24 and 25, fifteen of the leading colleges of these states 
were represented, some of them by several instructors. Professor 
Erastus Palmer of the College of the City of New York, president of the 
conference, opened the meeting with an address of welcome, in which he 
traced the history of the conference from its first meeting at Swarthmore 
in 1910, through its meetings at City College in 1911, and University of 
Pennsylvania in 1912. Among the important topics upon the program 
were the following: ‘‘The Dividing Line between Departments of 
English and Public Speaking,’ discussed by James Milton O’Neill, 
Dartmouth College; ‘‘The Ideal Qualifications for a Teacher of Public 
Speaking,” Irvah L. Winter, Harvard University; “ Breathing and Voice 
Production,’ Azubah J. Latham, Teachers College, New York; “ Use of 
Current Topics in the Classroom,” Benjamin P. DeWitt, New York 
University; “The Relation of Parliamentary Law to Public-Speaking 
Courses,” Bromley Smith, Bucknell University; “A System of 
Phonetics,” Victor O. Freeburg, College of the City of New York. 

The last-named paper developed a system of phonetics varying 
slightly from the much-used international system, and revealed the fact 
that the system called the National Education Association phonetic 
system (which by the way seems to be a misnomer, inasmuch as the 
National Education Association refused to adopt it) is the simplest 
system yet devised. Some members of the conference felt that agree- 
ment upon some simple system is much more important than emphasizing 
minor differences. 

If we are seriously to undertake the teaching of an accurate and 
refined oral language, we must find some remedy for the chaotic condi- 
tions that now prevail in phonetic nomenclature. Although Professor 
Freeburg’s paper was a contribution of importance to the literature on 
phonetics, it could hardly be called a solution of the vexed problem. 
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Among the many profitable features of the program was the Round 
Table, in which was discussed the meaning of the phrase “oral English.” 
The readers of the Journal may later on be interested in the definition 
that was indorsed. The wisdom of admitting high-school teachers to the 
conference was discussed; also, the unwisdom of publishing debate 
briefs, proper rules for intercollegiate debates, judges of debate, pro- 
fessional coaching, the possibilities of a contest in extemporaneous 
speaking, and other questions relating to these topics and of immediate 
importance to the departments of public speaking. Out of this meeting 
grew the suggestion of a plan for a debating league embracing as many 
colleges as would care to discuss some question of large current interest, 
on the same night. The groups already formed under the triangular or 
pentangular, or dual agreements, would need only to accept the date, 
the question, and the rules, to come into the league. This plan would 
make possible a central committee of control, the standardization of 
rules, the assembling of a large list of expert judges, and would help to 
remedy some of the obvious defects of our present practice, as well as 
attract public attention in an effective way to the investigations carried 
on by our college debaters. Out of this meeting, too, grew the appoint- 
ment of a committee to draw up a set of rules for intercollegiate debate. 
The report of the Committee on Oral English in the Schools was received, 
and the work commended. The committee was continued and was 
authorized to reorganize in any way to co-operate with the committee 
of the National Education Association and the National Council to the 
greatest advantage. 

Among the important actions taken by the conference was the 
passing of a resolution accepting an invitation to affiliate with the 
National Council of Teachers of English. The conference is glad to 
share in the larger work being undertaken by the National Council, and 
hopes that the consideration of public oral expression will receive due 
consideration in all of its deliberations. 

President Palmer, who for two years had presided over the meetings 
of the conference, passed the gavel to Professor J. A. Winans of Cornell 
as his successor, and Professor Wetzel of Yale gave way to Professor 
O’Neill of Dartmouth as secretary. An invitation to hold the next 
meeting at Harvard was accepted. 

ELMER W. SMITH 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
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THE ALABAMA MEETING OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The Alabama Educational Association held its annual meeting in 
Montgomery on March 20-22. The English teachers of the High- 
School Section of the association met on the afternoon of March 21. 
The following papers were read: “Oral English in the High School,” 
Miss Sarah Luther, teacher of English, Troy Normal School, Troy, Ala.; 
“Devices for Vitalizing Composition Work,” Miss Aline Bright, teacher 
of English, Barton Academy, Mobile, Ala.; “Teaching Poetry,” O. D. 
Wanamaker, professor of English, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala.; “ Dramatizing in Literature Classes,’ C. C. Certain, 
teacher of English, Central High School, Birmingham, Ala.; “An Eng- 
lish Teachers’ Association of Alabama,”’ general discussion. 

The papers were the basis for a hearty and enthusiastic discussion 
of “ways and means”’ in the English class. In this there was a very 
wholesome exchange of experiences and ideas, and many helpful sug- 
gestions were made for the improvement of our methods of teaching. 
It is particularly gratifying to report that a great deal of attention is 
being given to the question of oral work by the teachers of the state. 
In the discussion of devices for vitalizing composition work, one rather 
interesting suggestion was offered for the vitalization of composition 
through the correlated study of travel and art. 

The most important feature of the meeting was the formation of 
plans for the organization of a state association of English teachers. 
It is hoped that the association will be definitely organized within a 
short time, and prepared to affiliate with the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English in the furtherance of its useful work. The council, indeed, 
through the influence of the Journal, is already a factor in the uplift 
of the teaching of English among the teachers of Alabama. 

C. C. CERTAIN 


THE FOREIGNER IN OUR SCHOOLS 


The New England Association of Teachers of English held its 
twelfth annual spring meeting on Saturday, March 15, in Huntington 
Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The general topic for 
discussion was “The Foreigner in Our Schools.” The various phases 
of this subject were most helpfully discussed by Professor Wiener of 
Harvard, Miss Vida Scudder of Wellesley, Miss Alice L. Mahy of 
Providence, Mr. Louis Levin of Boston, the Misses Bigelow, Colleton, 
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and Nichols of the Hancock School of Boston, and by Miss Helen Cohen 
of the Washington Irving High School, New York City. 

While the problem presented is not one that directly faces every 
teacher in New England, it nevertheless proved most stimulating to the 
entire audience. The discussion brought vividly before us the tre- 
mendous difficulties which some of our schools are meeting, and it offered 
helpful suggestions for improvement. 

One point that especially impressed the association was the fact that 
these foreigners have something to offer us. They come with genuine 
enthusiasm for their work, unspoiled by the routine of the schoolroom, 
and they manifest a great desire to learn of our language and our institu- 
tional life. They offer us inspiration in their appreciation of music and 
other arts, and they provide us with a great store of interesting legends. 

Professor Wiener’s discussion of the problem, in which he attacked 
our American schools and practices, was especially interesting. It was 
helpful, too, in the questions which he aroused. How far are we, as a 
group of English teachers, responsible for this lethargic attitude toward 
scholarly attainment and for the long drills that develop little but 
sluggishness? The fact that we did not accept as true all of the severe 
strictures against existing attempts did not lessen our interest in the 
good-tempered philippic. 

The Executive Committee has reason to feel abundantly satisfied 
with the results of the March meeting. Many persons who know little 
of our work were drawn to the meeting by their interest in the subject. 
Many members of our association who are not themselves confronted by 
the problem of the foreign born, were brought into sympathetic touch with 
the active workers in the foreign quarters. Many who have thought of 
the presence of the foreigners as a hampering influence to the schools 
were led to see the possibility of converting this alien presence into an 
asset. The entire program was wholesomely stimulating. 

By vote of the association the president was directed to appoint a 
Committee on the Training of English Teachers. This committee is to 
investigate what work in this field is now being carried on. It will also 
investigate the efficiency of the present methods and try to determine 
how fully present demands for training are being met. Ii it finds that 
there is further work it will make recommendations to the colleges and 
the normal schools for increased attention to these lines. The motion 
requires a report at the March meeting of 1914. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Oscar C. 
Gallagher, Boston High School of Commerce, President; E. Charlton 
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Black, of Boston University, Vice-President; Frank W. C. Hersey, of 
Harvard University, Secretary-Treasurer; Charles Swain Thomas, of 
the Newton High School, Editor. The Executive Committee consists 
of these officers and Elizabeth Richardson, Girls’ High School, Boston; 
Alfred M. Hitchcock, Public High School, Hartford, Conn.; William D. 
Parkinson, Superintendent of Schools, Waltham, Mass., and Clara F. 


Palmer, Chicopee High School, Chicopee, Mass. 
C.-3.. 7. 


THE SPRING CONFERENCE IN PHILADELPHIA 

Among the new and flourishing city associations of English teachers 
is the English Club of Philadelphia. On April 5 the spring confer- 
ence was held in the West Philadelphia High School for Boys. The 
chief speaker was Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers College, New York 
City. His topic was, “The English Teacher’s Opportunity.”’ Several 
members of the club spoke on ‘‘ Echoes from the Recent Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English.”” Among these were William 
W. Chandler, of the Southern High School for Boys, Emma L. Newitt, 
of the Philadelphia High School for Girls, Elizabeth Tait, of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School, John D. Mahoney, of the West Philadelphia 
High School for Boys, George E. Roth, of Central High School, Lillian 
K. Wyman, of William Penn High School, William L. Kershaw of North 
East High School, and Catharine Jones and Beulah A. Fenimore, of 
North East High School for Girls. The conference was planned by a 
special committee, including the officers for 1912-13. Elizabeth Lodor, 
of William Penn High School, is president and Vincent B. Brecht, of 
North East High School, is secretary. 





THE SPELLING VOCABULARIES OF PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
LETTERS 

During January, 1913, Leonard Ayres, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, conducted a study of the vocabularies of 2,000 short business and 
personal letters. The letters were drawn from twelve sources: those 
received by a mail-order house, a physician, a newspaper, a lawyer, a 
publishing firm, the secretaries of a Y.W.C.A., a playground association, 
a philanthropic association, by teachers from parents, by a query depart- 
ment of a magazine, personal family letters, and love letters. The 
total number of words amounted to 110,160. 
In tabulating, the first word of each line was chosen, the salutations 
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and endings being handled separately: This process yielded 23,629 
words and an actual vocabulary of 2,oo1 separate words. Of these 
751 appeared only once, while one of them appeared 1,080 times; 542 
words constituted seven-eighths of the entire vocabulary. 

Mr. Ayres states that no final conclusions are to be drawn from the 
report. He thinks, however, that without doubt attempt has been made 
to teach the children in the elementary school far more words than neces- 
sary, and that careful investigation should be made to determine what 
words the pupils will actually need to know how to spell. These should 
be thoroughly taught. He adds that it is probably useless to teach 
school children to spell words not actually in their working vocabularies. 

The report may be had for five cents by addressing the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 





THE BLAKE SOCIETY 


Admirers of William Blake met at Hampstead on August 12, 1912 
(the poet’s birthday), and founded a society. The object is “‘ to draw 
together admirers of the poet-painter . . . . and to encourage the study 
of his works.’”’ Membership tickets are issued for a minimum contribu- 
tion of seven shillings every two years. This will entitle the holder to 
attend the meetings of the society and to receive the society’s publica- 
tions. Members of the Cowper Society may become members of the 
Blake Society by the payment of two shillings every two years and 
vice versa. 

Regular meetings will be held in London, at Chichester or at Pelham, 
on or near August 12 in each year. The next meeting will be held in 
Lambeth Palace. Those wishing information or desiring to join the 
society should address the secretary, Thomas Wright, Olney, Bucks, 
England. 





THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHPLACE 

The Longfellow Society is making an effort to preserve the poet’s 
birthplace at Portland, Maine, as a national memorial. The activities 
of the society, which are international in scope, are centered in Chicago, 
where over 100,000 autographs of school children have been secured for 
presentation in the memorial. Any who are interested may address 
the president, Arthur C. Jackson, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

















BOOK NOTICES 


Collected Poems. By Austin Dosson. Ninth Edition. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1913. Pp. 678. Illustrated and Annotated. $2.00 net. 


The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. Translated from the French of 
LEsAGE by Tostas SMOLLETT. Introduction by WILLIAM MorRTON 
FULLERTON. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1913. $2.00 net. 

The second volume in the picaresque section of the “Library of Early Novelists.” 
The general editor is E. A. Baker and the editor of the section, H. Warner Allen. By 
the use of a small though very clear type, the work has been kept down to a con- 
venient size. 

College Life. By Le Baron Russet Briccs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1913. Pp. 124. $0.35 net. 

A reprint in the “ Riverside Series” of four of Dean Briggs’s most popular essays. 
The titles are: “‘The Transition from School to College’; “‘The Mistakes of College 
Life’’; ‘College Honor’’; and “Routine and Ideals.” 


““Everyman’s Library.” Edited by Ernest Ruys. New volumes as follows: 
The English Humorists and the Four Georges. By W. M. THACKERAY, with 
an Introduction by WALTER JERROLD. Past and Present. By THOMAS 
CARLYLE, with an Introduction by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. The Poems 
and Letters of Thomas Gray, with an Introduction by JoHN DRINKWATER. 
Restoration Plays from Dryden to Farquhar, with an Introduction by 
Epwarp Gosse. Tristram Shandy. By LAWRENCE STERNE, with an 
Introduction by GrorcE SatntsBpury. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Translated by J. INGRAM. Tuo Morte D’Arthur Romances, with an 
Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. Letters from an American Farmer. By 
Hector St. JOHN CREVECOEUR, with an Introduction by BARTON BLAKE. 
Sakuntala and Other Works of Kalidésa. Translated by W. H. RypeEr. 
Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates. By MARy Mapes DopGe. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1913. 


A Study of the Short Story. By HENRY SEIDEL CANBy. New York: Holt & 

Co., 1913. Pp. 273. 

Complementary to the author’s Short Story in English (Holt & Co., 1909). The 
present work is intended for use in college classes, and hence the treatment is less 
detailed than in the earlier work. Eleven illustrated stories are included, ranging from 
“The Pardoner’s Tale” of Chaucer to Kipling’s ‘‘On Greenhow Hill.” 


What Books to Read and How to Read. By DaAvip Prype. A New Edition, with 
an Introduction and Classified Lists of over 1,700 Books, by FRANcts W. 
HALsEyY. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1912. Pp. 204. $0.75 net. 
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Story-Telling in School and Home: A Study in Educational Esthetics. By 
EMELYN NEWCOMB PARTRIDGE and GEORGE EVERETT PARTRIDGE. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton, 1913. Pp. 323. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

Part I deals with ‘‘The Art of Story Telling”; Part II includes eighteen stories 
adapted for telling by the authors. The illustrations are mainly photographs of 
actual story-telling groups. The book is a really important addition to the rapidly 
growing literature of this field. 


Principles and Methods of Teaching Reading. By JosepH S. TAYLoR. New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 238. $0.90 net. 

The author is district superintendent of schools in New York City, and has 
attempted to bring together in a working manual the latest results of psychological 
investigation of reading, the history of reading methods, and his own practical experi- 
ence. The authorities referred to are listed in a bibliography at the end of the book. 
Many teachers are doubtless acquainted with the author’s earlier work, Composition in 
the Elementary School, A. S. Barnes Co., 1906. 

Studies in Literature. By FREDERICK M. TispEL. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. Pp. 333. Illustrated. 

A textbook for secondary schools. Part I is devoted to a study of literary types; 
Part II, to a survey of English literature, with assigned readings. The illustrations 
represent various scenes and places notable in English literature. The book is intended 
to accompany the classics usually read in the schools and to systematize the study of 
them. Numerous questions and exercises are included. 

A View of American Literature through Suggested Readings. By SARAH E. 
Smons. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1913. Pp. 79. Bound in 
paper. $0.25 net. 

Much in little. A very useful guide for a high-school class making a special study 
of our literature or for reading courses in normal school and college. 

A Brief English Grammar. By H. S. ALTHOUSE and MINNIE R. Root. New 
York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1913. Pp. 46. $0.25 net. 

This is a brief review of grammar, presenting the essentials in a small space. The 
terminology is in accordance with that adopted by the Board of Superintendents of 
New York City and recommended by the New York Association of High School 
Teachers of English. 

“The Tudor Shakespeare”: Cymbeline. Edited by Witt D. Howe. Julius 
Caesar. Edited by Ropert M. Lovett. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
School edition, $0.35 each. 

Thirty-one volumes of this excellent edition have now been issued under the 
general editorship of Professors Neilson and Thorndike. 

Selected Poems of Christina G. Rossetti. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by CHARLES BELL BurKE. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 


’ 


A particularly grateful addition to the well-known “ Pocket Classics.’ 


Dramatization in the High School. By Saran E. Suwons and Irvin Orr. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1913. 
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Aldine First Language Book. Teachers’ Manual to Accompany the Aldine 
First Language Book. By FRANK E. SPAULDING and CATHERINE T. 
Bryce. New York: Newson & Co., 1913. 

The authors of the popular “Aldine Readers” have now put in book form the 
methods of language teaching which they have developed in the schools of Newton, 
Mass. The material is attractive and the directions to teachers very full and clear. 
In fact, the Manual is a substantial book of 274 pages. The First Book is intended for 
grades three and four. 


Word Mastery: A Course in Phonics for the First Three Grades. By FLORENCE 
AKIN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. 

“The Golden Rule Series”: The Golden Ladder, The Golden Path, The Golden 
Door, and The Golden Key. By E. HERSHEY SNEATH, GEORGE HODGEs, 
and EpwarpD LAWRENCE STEVENS. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 
$0.40, $0.45, $0. 50, and $0. 55, respectively. 

An attempt to provide a graded series of reading-books for moralinstruction. The 
contents include fairy tale, myth, fable, allegory, parable, legend, biography, and 
history. The method is said to be indirect. Much of the material is to be found in 
the regular reading-books of the schools. As was to be expected, the moral is fairly 
obvious throughout and a good deal of mediocre writing has been admitted. 








Latest Additions to 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
Selected Lyrics from Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley 


Edited by Cuartes Swarn TuHomas, Head of the English Department in the Newton, Mass., High 
School. To meet the College Entrance Requirements in English for Study. No. 218. Paper, 15 cents; 
cloth, 25 cents net. Postpaid. 


Selected Lyrics from Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, and Burns 


Edited by CHARLES Swartn THomas. To meet the College Entrance Requirements in English for Reading. 
No. 219. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents net. Postpaid. 


Macaulay’s Two Speeches on Copyright, and 
Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union 


Edited by Epwin L. MItter, Assistant Principal of the Detroit Central High School. To meet the 
College Entrance Requirements in English as one of the options in oratory. No. 221. (To be published 
in May.) 





Southern Poems 
Edited by Cuartes W. Kent, Professor of English Literature in the University of Virginia. Selections 
from Southern poetry which portray Southern life and sentiment in poems of individual literary merit. No. 
220. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents net. Postpaid. 
College Life 
By LeBaron R. Briccs, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science, Harvard University. In this book 


Dean Briggs has made av ailable for reading by college freshmen and young men preparing for college, some of 
his most helpful essays on college life. No. 222. Library Binding only. 35 cents net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
















































Herrick and Damon’s New Com- 


position and Rhetoric for Schools 





Cloth, 512 pages, $1.00 


Issued August 20, 1911 


A book which retains the prestige of previous editions 
because of its foundation plan, and couples with this 
some progressive ideas which insure its consideration 
wherever a change in textbooks in this subject is 


contemplated. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 


Publishers of the LAKE ENGLISH SERIES 


Chicago . ° . 


‘ - . New York 





The LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS now include fifty-eight numbers. Write for a list 





Have you a copy of the MARSH MANUAL OF QUESTIONS (230 pp.) on 
the College Entrance English (free to English teachers) in the latest edition ? 

















Business English 


EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago 


A new and original work especially suited 
to the needs of high school, academy, 
and first-year college students 


Business English is a practical book by an 
educated man who knows life. It is com- 
pact, thorough, and intensely human and 
interesting. It is scholarly but not pedantic, 
critical but not “fussy.” It does not waste 
time on non-essentials, but is direct, incisive, 
and convincing. The style is easy, digni- 
fied, and very readable. It is a live book, 
by a live man, for live people. 

The Questions, Directions, and Exercises 
cover 76 pages and provide material and 
directions for as extended study as may 
be desired. 


287 pages Postpaid $1.40 
LaSalle Extension University 


Department 107 
CHICAGO 


Good English 


in Business 


You must teach business ideas along 
with the English—no text gives them 
as business men really think them 
except Sherwin Cody’s. Four years’ 
complete course for vocational 
students of all kinds. 


School of English 


1410 Security Bldg. Chicago 











THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Summer Session June 16 to August 8 

Regular College Courses for Graduates, Undergraduates, 

and Teachers. Twelve Courses in English and the 

Teaching of English. Special Courses in Directing 

aes of Athletics and Physical Training for 




















The Elementary Course in 
English By James Fleming Hosic 


‘The Elementary Course in English”’ is a practical 
guide for teachers, supervisors, and parents. 
152 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid, 82 cents 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
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